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direct flow battery 


For The Better Saale That 
Brings Bigger Profits 


Reports that one full grade improvement — in many cases 


more — is common with cotton processed through Continental's 
DFB Lint Cleaner. The result: increased profits... to your 
customers and to you! The same well known condensing and 
cleaning principles, proven so successful in Continental Unit 
Lint Cleaners, are used in the D.F.B. Its versatility allows for 
second-stage lint cleaning, and the D.F.B. is easily adapted to 
fit into any ginning operation. Call or write your Continental 
Representative today! He’ll show you just how profitable the 
Direct Flow Battery Lint Cleaner can be for you! 


Whether Used For Single Or Double Lint Cleaning... You Can't Beat The DFB! 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


AUGUSTA / DALLAS / HARLINGEN / LUBBOCK / MEMPHIS 
PHOENIX / PRATTVILLE / TULARE / BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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OUR COVER STORY 


Birds of a feather flock together, and appar 


ently so do dogs. Our cover this week reminds 


us of the old story about Spring. In the Spring 
" 1z man’s fancy turns to what the young 
Zz has been thinking of all winter. The two 
pups also bear out proof that no matter what a 
man does, he will chase a girl until she catches 
him. Burt——we shall leave that to the lovelorn 
mnists. We were puzzled about our cover 
1 one way, and that is, how did the phorog- 
rapher get two gamboling pups to stay still 
th n 
by Boh Tayl 


laugh it off we, 


An English lady, self-appointed super- 
visor of village morals, accused a work- 
man of having reverted to drink because 
“with her own eyes” she had seen his 
wheelbarrow standing outside a tavern. 

The accused made no defense, but that 
evening he put his wheelbarrow outside 
her house and left it there all night. 

eee 

Patient: “I live in one cf the finest 
homes in town, have two Cadillacs, a 
swimming pool, a yacht and memberships 
in two country clubs.” 

Psychiatrist: ‘*Well, 
problem?” 

Patient: “I only make $ 

eee 

The sweet young thing rushed into 
the eye, ear, nose and throat specialist 
and waved her broken glasses at him. 

She: “I just sat on these. Will I have 
to be examined all over?” 

Doctor: “No, just your eyes.” 

eee 

Bachelor: Jarvis, why didn't you put 
out my gloves for me tonight? 

Butler: But sir, you said you were call- 
ing on a young lady and I thought you'd 
feel better without them. 

eee 

Daughter: Mama, what are men? 

Mother: Men are what women marry. 

Daughter: We don't get much choice, 
do we? 


what's your 


$50 a week.” 


eee 

Texas is running a contest on “Why 
I’m Glad to be a Texan” in 25,000 words 
or more! 

eee 

Grandma was weak willed and given 
to cheating on her diet. She did this 
once too often and landed in the hospital. 
The only bed available was in the ma- 
ternity ward. 

Her small granddaughter was standing 
outside her door when some people went 
by. 

“What are you doing here, little gir 
asked one. 

“I'm visiting my grandmother,” came 
the reply. 

“Your grandmother? What in the 
world is she doing here?” 
“Oh,” said the little girl, 
been cheating again.” 
eee 

It was Monday morning and the small- 
town minister was greatly shocked when 
he unexpectedly came upon his wife with 
her hand in the coins gathered during 
the Sunday church collection. 

“Martha, what are you doing?” he 
exclaimed. 

“What do you think I’m doing?” she 
replied, annoyed. “I’m looking for a but- 
ton to sew on your coat.” 

eee 

A bride was showing the kitchen of her 
new seven-room house to a friend. “We 
furnished the kitchen with soap coupons 
—everything,” she said. 

“What about the other six rooms?” 

“They're filled with soap.” 

eee 
Get ready to die. I'm going 


1?” 


“Grandma's 


Gunman: 
to shoot you. 

Man: “Why?” 

Gunman: “I’ve always said anyone W ho 
looks like me, I would shoot.’ 

Man: “Do I look like you?” 

Man: “Go ahe ad and shoot!” 
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INCLINED 
CLEANER 


with time-proven design 


Murray Inclined Cleaner cylinders have 
shafts that are turned, ground and polished. 
Each cylinder is perfectly balanced. 


Each grid section has scientifically spaced grid 
rods — rod spacing that provides maximum cleaning 
WITHOUT COTTON LOSS. 

Each sheave is manufactured right in the Murray 
plant. These sheaves are machined to close tolerances 
before assembly with special (fixed-center) Murray belts 
for positive drive. 


Murray Inclined Cleaners are available in the 5-, 
7-, 9-, and Il-cylinder type with a choice of 524”, 
72” or 96” widths. All have precision workmanship 
and comprehensive assembly for efficient trouble- 
free service. 


The Inclined Cleaner is but one of the many 
outstanding machines with SUPERIOR MAN- 
UFACTURE AND ASSEMBLY by Murray. 


Let a Murray Representative show 
you more about the INNER QUALITY 
of time-proven Murray machinery. 


MURRAY 


THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. 
COTTON GIN DIVISION 
DALLAS © ATLANTA © MEMPHIS © FRESNO 
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Phillips High Purity Normal Hexane 


The modern extraction solvent thats delivered “on-time” 


Phillips modern facilities, strategically located storage @ Lower Specific Gravity 

points, and efficient traffic control are your assurance —Less heat needed to vaporize 
of on-time deliveries . . . product when it's needed. —Less cooling for condensation 
Then too, you'll be buying the best . . . the high purity 


extraction solvent with these outstanding features: @ Uniform Quality 


— Minimum variation in product composition 


* * * —Improved over-all plant operations 

@ Minimum Light & Heavy Components Learn the full story on Phillips High Purity Normal 
— Narrow boiling range Hexane . . . and other high quality Phillips solvents. 
—Low vapor pressure Write or phone, today! 


*Normal Hexane Content, 85% Minimum 


PHILLIPS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma + Phone: FEderal 6-6600 


Other solvents available from Phillips: \sopentane +» Normal Pentane + Isohexanes 
Isoheptanes + Normal Heptane + Isooctanes « AOCS and USP Petroleum Ethers 
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OMNIBUS: FARM PROGRAM 


e ‘‘makes one man a dictator’”’ 


e “not a program—a scheme” 


e “a threat to our way of life” 


HEREVER COTTON MEN have gathered since April 17, 
talk has centered about the Kennedy Administration’s 
Freeman-Cochrane Omnibus Farm Bill. 

This isn’t just “another piece of legislation,” but rather a 
bill that could have the power to decide the future for you as 
producers, ginners, and oil millers. 

It has the power to drastically affect the immediate fu- 
ture, as well as years to come, and also the fate of the U.S. 
as a leader in world cotton production. 

With this threat in mind, The Press contacted as many 
organizations as possible across the Belt to ask for the views 
of their members and officers on this subject. 

At presstime, delegates from several of these organiza- 
tions were in Washington testifying before Senator Ellender’s 
Senate Agriculture Committee. Since April 17 many of our 
people already have made this trip to Washington. 

Their thoughts on the Omnibus Farm Bill are varied. Most 
agree the Bill has good intentions and their opposition is 
based on the manner in which the Bill intends to carry out 
its measures. 

Most agree the Bill strips Congress of its legislative 
powers and places this ability in the lap of the Secretary; in 
addition, they say this, plus the way in which the ¢ ‘ommodity 
Committees are picked, enable the Secretary to put into effect 
any type of measure he desires, despite the wishes of the 
farmers and groups affected. 

Other objections include: lowering the 16,300,000 acre 
national planting for cotton is detrimental; marketing orders 
are not workable for cotton; and any program pertaining to 
cotton based on the use of bales or pounds would be unaccept- 
able to most of the Belt. 

Some of our cotton people have been outspoken in their 
opposition, and a few have supported the Administration’s 
Bill. 

National Cotton Ginners Association President J. H. Wil- 
liams summed up his view of the Bill briefly over the phone 

“It gives one man dictatorial powers over agriculture.” He 
added that his organization is working against the passage of 
the Bill because it is a “threat to the future of what little free 
farming is left in the U.S.’ 

Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice-president, National Cotton 
Council, told the Senate Agriculture Committee May 18 “we 
feel the Advisory Committee system proposed .. . is NOT 
the right approach.” 

In addition, Blake hit at this section of the Bill saying ‘on 
the contrary we feel there is real danger in setting up a gov- 
ermment selected committee and recognizing it as the official 
spokesman for cotton farmers in lieu of the farmers’ own 
organizations.” 

Citing the threat to the minimum national cotton acreage, 
Blake said “cotton people fought long and hard for this pro- 
tection, because they know drastic shifts in production from 
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Your Opinion? 


year to year makes it utterly impossible to operate with a 
high degree of efficiency.” 

“Constantly increasing efficiency is essential if we are to 
meet our competition at home and abroad,” Blake added, 
“Cotton people are simply unwilling to leave the question of 
minimum quotas and allotments to the discretion of any 
Secretary.” 

Regarding the Secretary’s power over referendum voting 
on any subject—“The fact is that the Secretary would have 
so much latitude in shaping the alternatives to be voted on, 
he could control the outcome.” 

All told, the Council had eight strong objections cited in 
Blake’s testimony. 

National Cottonseed Products Association President Jack 
Mills, Stamford, Texas, said—‘Cottonseed crushers, at their 
annual meeting held last week, adopted a — reaffirm- 
ing support of the principles embodied in the basic provisions 
of the Agricultural Act of 1958.” 

“Acting on this position, we are opposed to any basic 
change in the cotton program. No one can overlook the broad 
powers granted the Secretary of Agriculture under the Omni- 
bus Farm Bill,” Mills continued. 

“Marketing orders a agreements could be extended to 
cotton and cottonseed,” he said. “Should such a program be 
applied to our industry, gins and oil mills would come under 
direct control.” 

“Included in the Administration’s Bill would be the follow- 
ing provisions,” Mills pointed out. “Alloting total quantity or 
amount of any grade, size or quality which each handler may 
purchase or handle; determining extent of surplus of any 
commodity, providing for disposition of such surplus and 
distributing cost of such surplus elimination or control among 
producers and handlers; and each market order applicable to 
handlers must provide for each handler to pay his pro-rata 
share of such expenses as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
find are reasonable for administration of the order.” 

Arizona Cotton Growers Association was quick to object 
to the Bill, and E. S. MeSweeny, executive vice-president of 
the group, cited five main objections, several of which were 
along the theme of Blake’s testimony. 

This is not a farm program that can be discussed on its 
merits but rather a broad scheme by which the Secretary 
would gain complete control of all agricultural producti n,” 
McSweeny stated. 

The Arizona Growers also pointed out, “Implicit in the Bill 
is the theory of reduced production at higher prices, while we 
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Dave McReynolds 
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believe the health of the raw cotton in- 
dustry depends on volume production at 
a competitive price.” (See summariza- 
tion-proceedings of the Marketing Con- 


ference Research Clinic in this issue of 
The Press. under Joe Delaney's speech.) 

Arizona growers also object to the 
“emphasis placed on the family farm sys- 
tem of agriculture.” The Arizona growers 
sav, “We don’t know what this means, at 
least we feel pretty sure that the men 
who administer any program might not 
feel our family farms meet their defini 
tion of ‘family farms’.” 

Certainly this is basis for discussion. 


The “family farm” of the Piedmont Area 
of North Carolina would be greatly dif- 
ferent from the family farm of the Delta 
areas, Texas Plains and the California 


, Jr., secretary-man- 
. Louisiana Delta Council, 


vigorously opposing the proposed legis- 
“The drastic changes would disrupt our 
accepted legislative 


philosophy embodied in the Bill,” ¢ 


are apprehensive 
Advisory Committee 


. be of no value as 
presently considered.” 

Grant's testimony voiced additional ob- 
jections to sections dealing with market- 
rs, marketing quotas, pri 


i) 


USE THE FINEST 


BAGGING BEING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! 
INSIST ON 


JUTE BAGGING 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT 
COTTON PRODUCING DISTRICTS 


Stocks Maintained in Texas, North and South Carolina, Louisiana and California 


6.6 6. Trading Corporation 


bilization and the family farm definition 
in the Bill. 

Texas Cotton Ginners board of direc- 
tors met in Dallas May 22 and drew up 
a nine-point statement opposing the Bill. 
E. H. Bush, executive vice- president, 
along with several directors, was in 
Washington May 25 testifying before 
Senator Ellender’s committee. 

Texas Ginners specifically cited all the 
points discussed by Blake, Mills, Grant, 
McSweeney and Williams adding “the 
Bill is not in the best interest of the cot- 
ton farmers.” 

George C. Cortright, chairman, farm 
policy committee, Delta Council, Stone- 
ville, Miss., told the Senate committee 
“it is most disturbing to us that the Bill 
represents a complete departure from the 
time-proven concepts of government- 
farmer relations.” 

He went on to voice objections to Ad- 
visory Committee selections; marketing 
agreements and orders in the cotton in- 
dustry; broad powers granted the Secre- 
tary; quotas in terms of bales; and other 
points already mentioned. 

In addition, Cortright told the Com- 
mittee “with good administration of the 
current program the future of cotton 
could be bright. Great progress has been 
made in adjustments in the U.S. and the 
Free World and . . . the carryover has 
been reduced to a manageable level.” 

Plains Cotton Growers, headquartered 

Lubbock, took no definite stand. 

“With changes being made, what comes 
out of the committee at the end of the 
hearings is anybody’s guess. When it does 
come out we will look at it and hammer 
out a policy,” said Wilmer Smith, Plains 
Growers vice- -president. 

Members of the Fresno Cotton Ex- 
change have asked the five members of 

California’s congressional delegation to 
help defeat the “Cochrane-Freeman Farm 
Bill.” 

Directors of the Exchange voted unani- 
mously against passage of the Bill, says 
Ludwig Bischoff, president. 

Their largest objection is “the Bill 
gives the Secretary dictatorial power 
without precedent .... we believe the 
democratic legislative process of check 
and balance should be preserved.” 

Caleot, Ltd., Bakersfield, Calif., told 
The Press they do not take a stand on 
such matters. 

Texas Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion’s directors will not meet until next 
month, and as yet no statement on the 
issue has been released, says C. B. Spen- 
cer, agricultural director. 

Kemper Bruton, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners 
Association, told The Press he was in the 
process of polling his organization’s di- 
rectors at presstime. 


Industry Not Alone 


Cotton industry leaders aren’t alone in 
their opposition in the Bill. 

Testifying before the House committee, 
American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation stated “these are not the roads to 
maximum service to customers or to the 
fullest potentials of economic well-being 
for our industry. We do not believe the 
complex cattle business can fully serve 
its market or advance its own welfare 
under any system of restrictive govern- 
mental licensing.” 

Harold M. Williams, president, Insti- 
tute of American Poultry Industries told 
committee members—“The poultry and 
egg industry has demonstrated its capac- 
ity to weather temporary difficulties and 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Each bundle of 30 ties 
contains 30 buckles 


The old favorites now come in the favorite old way! Thirty 
DixistEEL Buckles are now threaded into each bundle of 30 
DiXIsTEEL Cotton Ties. 


DixisteeEL Cotton Ties are tough and strong, yet easy to 
work, and have no sharp edges to cut gloves or hands. They are 
made from our own special analysis steel, rolled to uniform 


thickness, width and finish. 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 
Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 DixisteeEL Buckles consistently run 15% higher in strength 
pounds and contain 30 ties each {i inches than ASTM standards. They will not snap at the eye, spread, 
by approximately 19 gauge, 11% feet Jong. 
Thirty buckles attached to each bundle. 
Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both weights 
available without buckles. Buckles available 
separately in any quantity. for 60 years. 


bend or break. 


Be sure to order DixistEEL Ties and Buckles —a favorite 


made only by the 


TRADE MARK 
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Reminder of 


PRIOR to moving, the Goodman gin ap- 
peared like this. The platform on which 
cotton was received has been gone many 
years, but it joined the building just 
below the door in the picture. Seed cotton 
was unloaded onto this platform and car- 


storage or ginning. 


Old Gin Moves West 


years is in the process of passing from the red clay hills 
of East Texas to the irrigated sandy loam of the West Texas 
Plains. 

Directors of Texas Cotten Ginners Association have been 
busy moving a gin, not one of the modern chrome-plated, 
2] gins we have come to take for granted in 
these days of the Space Age, but rather a gin constructed by 
the hands of master craftsmen of an earlier day, who used an 


axe and an adze as their basic tools. 


“4 WELL-PRESERVED REI IC of a way of life in yester- 


A mule-powered gin that could turn out a top capacity of 
six bales of cotton per day; today’s gins can turn out that 
many bales per hour. 


iginally located on the Goodman Plantation 
about six miles west of Tyler, was built in either 1874 or 
1875. It may not be the oldest gin in existence, but ginners 
who have inspected the structure and its machinery, say it 
is the best preserved gin they have seen. 


Like the cotton which used to turn the rolling hills of 
East Texas white each year, the id gin will take its place 
with that cotton again in the center of the irrigated cotton- 


producing area of West Texas on the campus of Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

There, the old gin will become part of the college’s agri- 
cultural museum which among other memoirs of cotton days 
long past will include a replica of Eli Whitney’s original 
cotton gin. 

The gin moving was under the direction of E. H. Bush, 
executive vice-president, Texas Cotton Ginners Association, 
Dallas; B. G. Reeves, cotton ginning mechanization specialist, 
Texas Extension Service, College Station; and Alf Pendleton, 
ginning engineer, Federal Extension Service, Dallas. 

Until the new agricultural part of the museum is com- 
pleted, the old gin will be stored in Lubbock, says Dr. W. C. 
Holden, museum director. 

The gin was built by the late Samuel A. Goodman, Jr., 
when cotton was the cash crop in East Texas, according to 
the late Mrs. Sallie Goodman Calloway, to whom credit is due 
for protecting the old gin during the years. 

Goodman moved to East Texas from South Carolina in 
1857. He practiced law in Tyler before the Civil War. Follow- 
ing his return from service with the Confederate forces his 
health forced him to give up his law practice so he purchased 

(Continued on Page 55) 


AN ARTIST'S conception of what a gin 
similar to the one in East Texas may 
have looked like during the late 1800's. 
The gins are alike, except in this cut 
above the press is located outside the gin 
building itself. The press in the Goodman 
gin was a part of the building. 


Drawing Courtesy Continental Gin Co 
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e USDA Cites Teeter for 
Oilseed Research 


HOWARD M. TEETER of USDA's 
Northern Utilization Research and De- 
velopment Division, Peoria, IIll., has been 
awarded USDA’s Superior Service Award 
for outstanding achievement in almost 20 
years of vegetable oils research, particu- 
larly soybean and linseed oils. 


Memphis Feed Club 
Elects J. C. Prahl 


J. C. Prahl, Riverside Oil Mill, Marks, 
Miss., was elected president of the Mem- 
phis Grain & Feed Club at its recent 
election. 

Prahl] succeeds James R. Spicola, who 
has been transferred to Minneapolis by 
Cargill, Inc. 

Other officers elected include Dale 
King, Standard Commission Co., vice- 
president; Elmer E. Short, Pillsbury Co., 


secretary, and G. W. Cole, Buckeye Cot- 
tonoil Division, treasurer. 

New directors include James K. Sar- 
tain, Ralston Purina Co., and Charles M. 
Keith, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. Hold- 
over directors are Leonard F. Dienell, 
Allied Mills, Inc., and Edward V. Frazer, 
Missouri Pacifie Lines. 


@ GILES A. COORS, JR., Fred 
Lovitt & Co., has been elected president 
of the Memphis Board of Trade, succeed- 
ing HARRY D. TOBIAS, Goldenrod Oil 
Meal Sales Co. Newly elected vice-presi- 
dent is LEONARD F. DIENELL, Allied 
Mills, Inc. 


HOWARD M. TEETER 


Assistant director of the Northern Di- 
vision, Teeter has published 61 research 
papers in leading American and English 
journals and has collaborated on 19 public 
service patents that have been granted 
and two that are pending. 


More Soybeans 


Planting Predictions Show 
Oilseed Crops Down 


Farmers planting intentions this year 
point to a reduction in two oilseed crops 
and a large expansion in soybeans, says 
USDA. 

Soybean acreage is expected to hit a 
record 26 million acres in the current 
year. This is a nine percent increase over 
last year’s acreage and acreages could be 
larger due to the recently announced 
support price increase. 

Flaxseed plantings are forecast at 
3,200,000 acres, down 10 percent from 
1960 and the smallest acreage since 
1946. 

Peanuts also will be down, forecast at 
1,500,000 acres, a two percent drop from 
last year and 21 percent below the aver- 
age crop. 


Fertilizer Use 

. . 
Georgia Leads Nation 

Georgia led the nation in the use of 
commercial fertilizers according to USDA 
reports. 

Georgia’s consumption increased by 
253,000 tons during the year ending 
June 30, 1960, for the largest increase of 
any state. 

California was second with an increase 
of 179,000 tons. 

The nation as a whole was down in 
increased use, said USDA. 


Battery of Model MAO Buhler Flaking Rolls 


You'll find Buhler-built oil mills 


throughout the world 


e Complete line of seed cleaning equipment 


Buhler Offers: 


e Complete line of seed preparation equipment 


such as high capacity cracking rolls, flaking 
rolls, crushers, etc. 


@ All mechanical and pneumatic handiing equip- 


YEARS 
(BUHLER 


or ships 


BUHLER THERMO-PNEUMATIC . 


ment, including conveyors for unloading cars 


. a pneumatic 


conveyor system which cools the convey 
product (for example: extraction meals) before 
packing or storing 

e Full engineering service in modernizing or de- 
signing complete mills of all kinds 


For information on how BUHLER Engineers, BUHLER Experience and BUHLER Equipment 
can help you increase the efficiency and output of YOUR mill, call or write. . . 


The Buhler Corporation / 


8925 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis, Minn, ¢ Phone LI 5-1401 
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Buhler Brothers (Canada) Ltd. 


24 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario e Phone EM 2-2575 
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R. E. SMITH 


Tri-States 
Oil Mill 
Superintendents 
Plan 
Annual Meeting 


W. F. QUINN 


® Thirty-sixth annual convention scheduled 
for June 11-13, Edgewater Gulf Hotel. 


N. 


Ark.-Mo. Ginners 
Position on OFB 


CEDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
statement arrived after the Omnibus 
Farm Bill story was put on the 
press. We felt the need of including 
the statement so as to present the 
views of as many groups, and as 
much thinking on the subject as 
possible, for your thoughts. See page 
7, this issue, for other opinions and 
stands on the Bill.) 


The foll 


. PUGH 


wing statement has been made 


RLSTATES OIL MILL Superintend- 
ents again will gather on the Missis- 
sippi Gulf Coast for their annual meeting. 
Registration opens Sunday, June 11, at 
the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, with sessions slated for Monday 
and Tuesday. 

General Convention Chairman for the 
Association's thirty-sixth annual meeting, 
N. L. Pugh, Southern Cotton Oil Division, 
Hunt Foods and Industries, Newport, 
Ark., has announced that Monday morn- 
ing addresses will include: “Extraction 
of High Acid Seed,” John Graves, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Division, Hunt Foods and 
Industries, Columbia, S.C.; and “Azeo- 
tropic Extraction,” Dr. V. L. Frampton, 
Southern Regional Laboratory, New Or- 
Following their addresses, Graves 
and Frampton will participate in a panel 
discussion moderated by M. C. Verderay, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston. 


leans. 


e Tuesday Sessions—Tuesday’s program 
will include: “Soybean Meal Quality,” 
L. E. Pedrick, Ralston Purina Co., Mem- 
phis; “Progress in Oil Mill Problems as 
Reflected in Quality and Products,” H. D. 
Fincher, Anderson, Clayton & Co., Hous- 

“Controlling Manufacturing Cost,” 


I firmly believe that we as 
ginners in an organization of the 
should assume a ‘hands-off’ atti- 
as to the merits or demerits of this 


ening others, 
cotton 
same, 
tude 
Bill. 

“I am also firmly convinced that since 
this Omnibus Bill is concerned with all 
commodities and does not singularly deal 
with cotton in its present state, any ob- 
support should come from 
producer groups and organizations. 

“I am just as convinced that since 95 
percent of our ginners are producers, 
that there are sections, parts, sentences, 
and wordings in H.R. 6400 that would not 


jections or 


Ralph Scherr, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
Memphis; and “Vegetable Oil Mill Sani- 
tation,” B. L. Eggerton, Foed and Drug 
Administration, New Orleans. Tuesday 
speakers also will participate in a panel 
discussion following their addresses with 
W. G. Quinn, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
Cincinnati, as moderator. 

Other program participants include: 
Association President R. E. Smith, Yazoo 
Valley Oil Mill, Inc., Greenwood, Miss.; 
Cecil A. Wamble, Texas A&M College, 
College Station; G. R. McCalla, president, 
Industrial Supplies, Inc., Memphis; and 
John Covington, Mississippi Oil Mills, 
Inc., Jackson. 

Association officers for the past year, 
in addition to President Smith, have been: 
First Vice-President Frank Quinn, Min- 
ter City (Miss.) Oil Mill; Second Vice- 
President E. S. Lyle, Dyersburg (Tenn.) 
Oil Mill; and Secretary-Treasurer O. D. 
Easley of Memphis. Mrs. O. D. Easley 
serves as corresponding secretary. 

The convention agenda includes a full 
entertainment schedule centering around 
the annual banquet and dance and a “Gay 
Nineties” party. Special entertainment 
also has been planned for the ladies. 


biased or uniformed individuals or organ- 
izations. By doing this we can give this 
particular legislation an honest appraisal 
and will be the better informed to make 
intelligent comments when the bill is 
presented to Congress.” 


Feed Plant To Be Built 


Allied Mills will build a new feed plant 
at Troy, Ala., reports F. H. Blough, vice- 
president in charge of production. 

Manufacturing capacity of the plant, 
which should be completed by early fall, 
will be over 4,000 tons of finished feeds 
per month. 


by William F. Sikes, Sikeston, Mo., presi- 
Arkansas- our! Cottor 
r the proposed Om- 


meet with our complete approval. How- 
ever, I do not believe that the bill should 
be submitted before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Each of us should make every 
attempt to study the bill and make up our 
own mind just what we do and do not 
like, rather than take the opinions of 


dent 


Ginners 

@ DR. RUDY H. ELLINGER, 
Gainesville, Ga., has been appointed to 
the staff of Durkee Foods’ technical serv- 
ice laboratory, division of The Glidden 
Co., Chicago. 


6400 is only enab- 
define the powers of 


Secretary, expanding some and 


ation, to 


the 


12 


less- 
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FORREST CITY MACHINE WORKS 


FOR LONG LIFE, FULL LOADS, AND EASY STORAGE 


FMW Cotton Beds and Trailers are products of many A 7-TON BED AND TRAILER. FMW Beds and Trailers 
years of experience in building and engineering cotton are fully stressed and built to take a full load which 
means fewer trips and maximum dependability. 20 and 


hauling equipment. When you buy FMW equipment you ; ; : 

P 24 foot lengths, 4 and 5 foot sides meet every gin and 
benefit directly from this experience because you receive farm requirement. See FMW Beds and Trailers, compare 
a product that has proved itself over and over again. them to all others and you'll buy FMW. 


The most versatile and useful Cotton Bed ever manufactured 
AVAILABLE IN KITS OR COMPLETE 


SOLID FRONT SECTION. Reduces road HEAVILY BUILT for full loads. Under- BREATHING SIDES. Industrial wire cloth 
dirt and fire hazards. Mounting ladder side bed channels are high tensile steel. sides are attached in a unique way so 
makes it easy to get into. Formed top braced and stressed for a consistent that shock loads are evenly distributed 


channel around entire bed insures 7-ton load. over all the uprights . . . this eliminates 
rigidity, long-life, and strength. costly and time consuming repairs. 
Sides are removable, interchangeable. 


"iin, Choose from the FMW line of Trailers 
for economy and ruggedness 


Write for literature and prices 
Manufactured by 


FORREST CITY MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


MAKES BASKET-DUMPING EASIER. FORREST CITY, ARKANSAS 


- 
= 
NO COTTON 
ON GROUND 2 
\ 
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SOLVENTS 


Compare and see why! 


For many years American Mineral Spirits Company has had 
the distinction of being the sales leader in the petroleum 
solvents field. This is due to the fact that AMSCO offers 
industry the most complete line of petroleum solvents in 
America. The principal reason for AMSCO leadership is 
that solvent users from coast to coast know they can de- 
pend on the outstanding and constant quality of AMSCO 
solvents. 


For information write: 
General Eastern Office, 
Murray Hill, New Jersey 


JO-COAST ¢ 


SERVICE COAST 


SS 


AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


. NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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Production 


Up in China 


OMMUNIST CHINA’S preduction of 

cotton has climbed from 2,100,000 
bales in 1°49 to a record 11,100,000 bales 
in 1959, says Takashi Murayama, re- 
search director, All Japan Cotton Spin- 
ners Association. 

Based on production strides, Commu- 
nist China has become one of the leading 
major cotton cloth exporting nations of 
the world, shipping an estimated 500 
million yards of fabric annually. 

Despite the fact that China’s produc- 
tion target was raised about 10 percent 
for 1960, and although no figures have 
been published by the government, it is 
apparent the crop was considerably less 


In Japan 
Feed Group Planned 


Under government auspices, Japan will 
establish a new organization, the Japan 
Feed Association. The organization, with 
funds partially provided by U.S. Feed 
Grain Council, will obtain research infor- 
mation from the U.S. and other countries 
and establish a research committee to 
study production, marketing, price struc- 
ture, foreign trade, transportation of 
feed grains and other feed materials. 
Aim is to improve processing, utilization 
and feeding techniques and promote con- 


Communists Hold 
Cotton Stocks As 
Political Axe 


than that of 
Murayama. 

Drough and flood wrought havoc on 
the area with the worst intensity suf- 
fered in the last 100 years. 

Due to the elements, China has been 
forced to import foodstuffs, and the 
supply of cotton goods for domestic con- 
sumption has been cut. But for the pur- 
pose of earning foreign exchange or for 
political reasons the Peking government 
is in a position to freely increase the 
output of cotton goods, “Murayama re- 
ported. 

His reports were 
the China mainland. 


Hale Center Gin Elects 


Hale Center (Texas) Co-op Gin, Johnny 
Feagan, manager, has announced the fol- 
lowing officers and directors; Jay Can- 
non, president; Jim Bob Curry, vice- 
president; Troy Brown, secretary; W. T. 
Helbert, Leo Weil, C. H. Thomas and Joe 
Stokes, directors. 


1959 and even 1958, says 


based on a visit to 


WILLIAM L. 
REN, manager, southern regional seed 
treatment, Morton Chemical Co., has 
been awarded Georgia Improve- 
ment Association's plaque for “Outstand- 


(BILL) WAR- 


Pomeroy Resigns from 
Presidential Post 


H. L. Pomeroy of Kern County has re- 
signed as president of California Planting 
Cotton Seed Distributors after having 
served in that capacity for 22 years. He 
will remain on the board of directors. 

Vice-President Floyd S. Nelson of 
Madera will take over the post of presi- 
dent, and Kenneth Frick of Arvin, a di- 
rector for nine years, will step into the 
vice-presidential spot. 


la Old Mexico 


Production Estimates 


Cotton production in the Luguna 
(Mexico) region is expected to hit $36 
million this year, says the Chamber of 
Trarsformation Industry. 

Officials say the crop will be har- 
vested from 250,000 acres and will yield 
395,000 bales and 120,000 tons of cotton- 
seed. 


Hercules Names Supervisor 


Norman R. Downey, Birmingham, Ala., 
has been named supervisor for Hercules 
Powder Co., in Florida, Georgia, Alabama 
and a major portion of Tennessee for the 
company’s agricultural chemical sales, 
announced Richard T. Yates, sales direc- 
tor, agricultural chemicals. 

Downey is a native of Meridian, Miss., 
and has been with the company since 


1942 and is a graduate of the University 


sumption of livestock products. ing Contribution to Crop Improvement.” of Tennessee. 


SIZE MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


High Efficiency Cyclone Dust Collectors will 


do the job better. Due to small Diameter 
(in comparison to conventional cyclone) 
greater centrifugal force is applied to par- 
ticles. This causes greater separation so 
that waste is discharged at the bottom and 
cleaned air discharged at the top. 

— For a “properly sized” collector, please 
advise us of the following: 


1. SIZE AND MAKE OF FAN 
2. RPM OF FAN 


3. NATURE OF MATERIAL FAN IS 
HANDLING 


4. SIZE OF DISCHARGE LINE RUBBER-LINED ELBOWS 


MANUFACTURED AND DISTRIBUTED 


BY ANDERSON & BIGHAM 


ORIGINATORS—NOT IMITATORS 


ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS, aeey 


OVER A 
GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK © 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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situation across the Belt: 


CLEMSON, 8.C Slow seedling 
growth and increased losses due to damp- 
ing-off is reported in South Carolina con- 


cerning the new cotton crop. Cool tem- 
delay and 
losses, according to South Carolina Ex- 


blamed for 


peratures are 


tension Service 
Coastal Plain 
omplete, 
irea, most cottor 


and s 


COLUMBIA, MO. — Temperatures 
below normal and cotton replanting 
is reported in Missouri. An estimated 
one-eighth of the crop is up to stand 
in the Bootheel area. No work has 
been guing on the river bottom land 
which has been under water until 
this past week. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


busy planting, and replanting, the new 
crop in most areas, according to Missis- 
sippi Extension Service. Overall reports 
show an estimated 55 percent of the crop 
is up, and in generally fair condition. (At 
the same time last vear 60 percent was 
ip and in same condition.) Field opera- 
t s are somewhat behind normal sched- 
es due to cool weather and rair 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Cotton 


planting made progress during the 
week under favorable weather condi- 
tions, according to USDA. Much 
acreage has heen replanted although 
some cotton land is still under water 
and may not dry out in time for 
replanting. Planting and replanting 
operations should be complete this 
week, except on flooded land, and 
early cotton is up to a good stand 
with chopping going on in some 
counties. 

In contrast to the flooded condi- 
tions in lowlands, some Arkansas 
farmers report a rain is needed to 
bring their cotton up to a good stand. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—Cotton planting is 
two-thirds complete ir Texas reports 
USDA-AMS. At the same time last year 
the crop was 70 percent planted 

Lack mol nas delaye planting 
ry creage tne ithern Higt 
Plains, but planting rigs will! roll as field 
ry f wing la week's rair 


In the outhern High Plains, 60 perce 


LAS CRUCES, N.M. — Cotton 
planting is nearing completion and 
warm weather is bringing it along 
nicely, says USDA-AMS. Hail dam- 
age on several thousand acres in 
eastern counties is reported, actual 
damage to cotton isn't known at this 
time. Cotton outlook varies in the 
county report from 80 percent up to 


16 


Crop Reports .. . 


The following reports were taken from USDA field reports on the cotton 


planting is practically 
reports state. In the Piedmont 
planting is complete 
inds are good generally where cot- 
ton has emerged. Thrips and damping-off 
are cited as chief hazards at this stage. 


Cotton farmers are 


stand in Grant County, to Eddy 
County's report of 100 percent plant- 
ed and 95 percent up in excellent 
shape. Irrigation is being carried on 
in most cotton-growing areas in the 
state. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—Cotton 
growing at a moderate rate, less rapid 
than desired is USDA's report from the 
Far West. However, most fields have 
good stands, USDA states. Cotton chop- 
ping and weeding is extensive during the 
reporting period with numerous fields 
being irrigated. 


® New Mexico Association 


Looks to Albuquerque 
NEW MEXICO COTTON GINNERS will 
begin looking to Albuquerque soon, as 
their annual convention will take place in 
that city June 12-13, according to Luther 
Thomas, president. 

A convention highlight will be the 
finals of the New Mexico Maid of Cotton 
Contest which will be held in conjunction 
with the convention at the Western Skies 
Motel. C. W. (Bud) Lewis, Deming, is in 
charge of this part of the program. 


LUTHER THOMAS 


Directors and officials of the New 
Mexico cotton industry decided to move 
the events to Albuquerque this year be- 
cause of the central location. For many 
years the events have taken place in 
Ruidoso. 

The Maid of Cotton named at Albu- 
querque will represent the state in the 
national Maid of Cotton finals in Mem- 
phis this fall. 

Miss Nancy Sue Gray, Deming, is this 
year’s New Mexico Maid. She was named 
first alternate in the national contest 
last year. 

For information, contact Winston Love- 
lace, secretary-treasurer, Loving, N.M. 


For First Time 


Textile Official Sees 
Cotton in the Field 


A textile official, whose family estab- 
lished the oldest cotton weaving mill in 
Sweden, saw cotton growing in the field 
for the first time recently. 

Ragnar Erikson, managing director of 
spinning and weaving textile plants at 
Kinna, Sweden, toured the South Plains 
area on his recent trip to the U.S., in- 
cluding the Textile Research Laboratories 
at Texas Tech, a cotton gin and cotton 
fields. 

Erikson’s great-grandfather established 
a textile mill in Sweden in 1834. 


P&G Announces New Plans 


Procter & Gamble Co. has announced 
plans to construct a multi-million dollar 
synthetic detergent plant at Augusta, Ga. 

Actual building will begin this fall with 
opening scheduled for early 1963. 

In addition to manufacturing, the facil- 
ity will be a warehousing and distribu- 
tion center for P&G’s shipments of soap 
products, toilet goods and food products. 

This will give P&G four operations in 
Georgia. They operate an edible oils and 
shortening plant in Macon; Buckeye Cel- 
lulose Corp., a subsidiary, has a cotton- 
seed and soybean mill in Augusta; and 
another subsidiary, Clorox, operates a 
plant in Atlanta. 


For Bagging 
USDA Adds Provision 


Due to the confused situation in the 
supply of jute bagging and the progres- 
sively smaller supply of sugar bagging, 
USDA has announced that 1961 cotton 
loan program regulations will include a 
provision for adding a seven-pound allow- 
ance to the gross weight of any bale of 
Upland cotton wrapped in cotton material 
manufactured specifically for covering 
cotton bales. 


Gin Clinic Slated 


A gin clinic will be held June 2 at the 
Artesia (N.M.) Country Club sponsored 
jointly by New Mexico Extension Serv- 
ice and Southwestern Electric Service Co. 

The clinic, covering safety, lighting, 
and motor protection, will be under the 
direction of E. J. O'Neill, New Mexico 
Extension Service, and J. D. Smith, 
SWPS. 

The clinic will begin at 8:30 a.m. and 
end at 4 p.m. 


Mrs. H. P. Donigan Dies 


Mrs. H. P. Donigan of Pattison, Texas, 
wife of past Texas Cotton Ginners Asso- 
ciation President Donigan, died recently. 

Mrs. Donigan was going fishing in the 
pasture tank. When she got out to open 
the gate, her auto, which apparently had 
been left in “drive”, ran over her. Burial 
was May 8&8 in Forest Park Cemetery, 
Houston. 


L. E. DOXIE, former corn 
division manager, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
has been promoted to the executive re- 
sponsibilities of the corn division succeed- 
ing L. S. ROEHM. 
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while only 25 percent of the Low Plains wr 
acreage 1s reported planted 
Lower Valley cotton is fruiting and ap- i 
proaching maturity in the early fields. ¥ 
First bale f the season is expected dur- ‘ 
ing the first week in June. @ 
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BAGGING 


pproved by the National Cotton 


ou deal with Ludlow 
ness with the leading supplier and most 


dependable source of jute bagging in the 


world. 
STANDARD TARE 


JUTE- 


that all your bales w 
They are another assurance that, 
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LUDLOW TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
A Division of The Ludlow Corporation 
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Having marked the center of the press, 
1961 


Ludlow research created the exclusive 
Ludlow jute bagging center mar 
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Records 


Cited 


REPRESENTATIVES of oil mills 
across the Belt heard outstanding safety 
records cited at the recent short course 
held at Texas A&M. (See May 13 issue 
of The Press for details.) 


The entire group present at the meet- 
ing is pictured in the top photo across 
the page. The meeting was jointly spon- 
sored by Texas Cottonseed Crushers 
Association through their college rela- 
tions committee headed by Roy Mack of 
Lubbock and R. G. Fleming of Lamesa, 
and International Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents Association. 


Awards were given in three divisions, 
depending upon the size of the installa- 
tion. 


Shown in the middle picture are left 
to right, O. J. (Slug) Jones, Abilene, 
general superintendent receiving for 
Pecos Mill, Western Cottonoil, Division 
B winner; Mack; Ed Hudson, Ranchers 
Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, winner of Divi- 
sion A; Fleming; and S. C. Veasey, El 
Paso Mill, Western Cottonoil, winner 
of Division C. 


In the bottom picture, although not 
eligible for an award at the short course 
because no representative of the mill 
attended is one of the best safety records 
known, says Jack Whetstone, Crushers 
Association secretary-treasurer. Rex 
Steele, manager, Swift & Co. Oil Mill, 
Harlingen, is shown with his super- 
intendent, Marvin E. Harbour holding 
a plaque awarded for completion of six 
years without a lost time accident. Steele 
points out this is no “accident” as the 
mill has had only one lost time accident 
since Aug. 31, 1951. As of this date 
Harlingen Mill has gone 2,066 calendar 
days or 939,019 man-hours without a 
lost time accident. 


(ED. NOTE: We at The Press are 
proud to be able to recognize these mills 
for their outstanding records. If you 


know of any similar, please let us know 
so we may recognize these organizations. ) 
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What does it cost 
to control cotton insects? 


The pay-off comes at harvest time when the efficiency 


of an insecticide is proved. The cost for season-long 
protection with TOXAPHENE-DDT averages only 1¢ 


to 2¢ per pound of quality lint cotton harvested...a 


figure which we challenge 


In estimating the value of a cotton 
insect control program, the real cost 
is the actual amount you pay to pro- 
duce lint cotton of good, marketable 
quality. It is not the initial cost of an 
insecticide, or even the number of 
dead insects you can find in your 
fields after application. The real 
proof is your profit! 


TOXAPHENE-DDT proved best 
under all conditions 
Hercules Powder Company has kept 
careful records throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt for the past four years. 
These records, reflecting the actual 
use of TOXAPHENE-DDT 2:1 mix 
on all types of soil, under all kinds of 
weather and insect conditions, show 
that TOXAPHENE-DDT averages 
from le to 2¢ for each pound of lint 
cotton harvested. And this is early 


cotton, quality cotton, so much in 
demand! 


Here are a few reasons farmers rely- 
ing on TOXAPHENE-DDT can pro- 
duce superior cotton so economically: 


2. TOXAPHENE-DDT 


any insecticide to match! 


Reasons why cotton farmers 
rely on TOXAPHENE-DDT 


. TOXAPHENE-DDT has a long 
residual action . . . five to seven 
days according to official state and 
USDA studies. 


controls a 
wider range of cotton insect pests 
than any other insecticide . . . in- 
cluding bollworms, thrips, plant 
bugs, fleahoppers, boll weevils, 
and others. 


3. TOXAPHENE-DDT has a power- 


ful “synergistic action” that kills 
resistant boll weevils—or any 
other kind of boll weevils that 
may attack your crop. 

. TOXAPHENE-DDT permits the 
cotton plant to make rapid growth 
to early maturity . . . does not dis- 
tort plant growth or delay fruiting. 


5. TOXAPHENE-DDT remains ef. 


fective between applications— 
even under conditions of extreme 
heat and rainfall. 


5. TOXAPHENE-DDT is readily 
available in high-quality, depend- 
able spray or dust formulations, 
produced and sold by reliable 
manufacturers and dealers. 


TOXAPHENE-DDT insecticides 
best buy at any price 
TOXAPHENE-DDT is modestly 
priced. You can buy cheaper insecti- 
cides, and you can buy some that 
claim to be cheaper. And, of course, 
you can buy some much more expen- 
sive. But at any price you can’t buy 
a cotton insecticide that pays off at 
picking time like TOXAPHENE-DDT 

on the complete program! 


Pick Early Cotton! 
Pick Quality Cotton! 
Pick TOXAPHENE-DDT! 


lericultural Chemicals Divi 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
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NCPA Eleets 


A, J. Mills 


\ ILL OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
gathered May 14-16 in Miami Beach for the sixty-fifth annual con- 

if National Cottonseed Products Association at Eden Roc Hotel. 

Stamford (Texas) Cotton Oil Co., was elected 

president of the organization, replacing Reg Robinson of Los Angeles. 

D. Fleming, Memphis, executive vice- 

Moloney, Memphis, secretary-treasurer; Alfred Bb. 


vention ¢ 


A. J. Mills, 


( Jac k) 


include: J. 


officers 


John F. 


Other 
president ; 
Pittman, 
search and education director, all 
re-elected to their posts. 

Changes in the board of directors 
included the addition of James B. 
Maver, Fresno, replacing Fred 
Stadelman of Los Angeles and J. 8S. 
Morrison, Fort Worth, replacing 
Mills 

Next year the convention will be 
held in Dallas and in 1963 in New 


York. 


“It is imperative to meet the 
challeng f unionism to preserve our 
free enterprise system,” Congressman 


Memphis, general counsel; 


“The key word in a free enterprise 
system,” said McFarland, “is equality 
based on the opportunity of the individ- 
ual. Not gratuities from the govern- 
ment.” 

“The U.S. should earn the friendship 
of the world by performance and quit 
trying to buy it with billions of dollars,” 
he added. 

“ Honesty of the individual has eroded 
in this country, and society has taken 
over. This must be corrected or we will 
see the downfall of our free enterprise 
system,’ McFarland concluded. 

The convention began officially with 
retiring President Robinson’s report, 
followed by reports from Fleming and 
the rules committee. 


from the Carolinas to California 


and Garlon A. Harper, Dallas, re- 


Phil M. Landrum told the group at the 
Monday morning 

“Unions have changed from a quality 
approach to a quantity approach,” Land- 
rum stated. “It is almost essential that 
they include all members of the working 
group in the particular industrial area 


sessions. 


where they are operating.— Following Congressman Landrum’s 
“Ninety percent of union contracts address, the members heard reports from 

require arbitration,” Landrum pointed the NCPA committees including: uniform 

out. “Legal immunity has been a vital feed laws, given by T. C. Law: traffic, 

factor In union power. , . R. L. Horton; chapter and by-laws, A. L. 
‘There is legislation before us now, Durand: and secretary-treasurer’s re- 

he continued, “which would legalize sec- port, given by Moloney. 

ondary boycotts this would be a Tuesday the reports continued with 


catastrophe.” 

“The people must choose between pri- 
vate, free enterprise and laborism,” 
Landrum concluded, 


Equality—Key Word 


those of the research and education divi- 
sion, by Garlon Harper, followed by 
reports of the research committee, Philip 
Aines, and general counsel, Pittman. 
Convention reports will be printed in 
full and mailed to all members of the 


The subject of dangers facing free NCPA this year by The Cotton Gin and 
enterprise was continued on Tuesday Oil Mill Press. 
when NCPA members heard an address (Excerpts from Fleming's report are 


included in the Omnibus Farm Bill story 
in this issue of The Press,) 


by Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educational 
consultant, General Motors Corp. 


Is YOUR TURN NOW—Retiring president Reg Robinson, top photo, left, of Los 
Angeles, turns over the gavel to A. J. (Jack) Mills of Stamford, Texas, who took 
office as president of National Cottonseed Products Association at their annual 
convention in Miami Beach. 


FOR A JOB WELL DON E—Retiring President and Mrs. Reg Robinson are shown 
with the handsome silver service presented to them by Association members for 
Robinson's service to the organization during the past year. 


NCPA OFFICERS—Officers who will serve members of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association during the coming years are, below, left to right, John Moloney, 
secretary-treasurer, Memphis; J. D. Fleming, executive vice-president, Memphis; 
Mills; Garlon Harper, director, researck and education division, Dallas; and Alfred 
8B. Pittman, general counsel, Memphis. 
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Future Of 
Farm Depends On The — 
Quality Of Your Cotton 


TWO ROW OR TANDEM ONE ROW 
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"Cotton Pickingest 
Cotton Picker that 
ever went into a 
cotton patch!” 


Field test the Ben Pearson-Rust Picker yourself. 


Check speed, efficiency, turnout, costs, grade—everything. 
You can put any make of picker in your own field and we'll 
bring a new 1961 model Ben Pearson-Rust for a side by 
side comparison. Our picker in the field is our best sales- 
man—we enjoy a complete comparison. 


Cotton picked as soon as it is open is the cotton that 
brings highest prices. The Ben Pearson-Rust 1961 picker 
excells in high quality preservation. You will have to see the 
results to believe them. 


Low velocity fan won't crack seed. Single inlet pipe for 
better weight distribution. F-223 Ford industrial engine. 
12-volt electrical system. High, hinged wheel guard. Tested 
and proved spindle moistener system. Automatic water 
valve. Needle bearings in all universal joints. 


Strips cotton from spindles without roping or twisting. 
Noted for picking undefoliated cotton without loss of grade 
due to stain. High clearance, large capacity basket means 
fewer stops. Smooth spindle action handles cotton with kid 
glove action. Won't damage plants. Ample grid in basket 
for cleaner cotton. Basket has slated back, access door on 
top. Controls designed for operating ease and efficiency. 
Broad, high front shield and high hinged rear wheel guard 
protects plants. 24-gallon gasoline tank holds a full day's 
fuel supply. 


Available Ben Pearson-Rust Cotton Picker options: e Butane 
or LP-Gas powered engine e Tupelo Double Barbed 
Spindles e Chrome plated spindles  e 3/16" or 7/32" 
spindles @ Tandem or two row conversion kit 


In heavy yielding cotton, use it as a one row tandem picker. 


P. O. BOX 836 © PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS © JEfferson 4-641! 


You will beat a two row machine. Picker travels at 3 miles Ben Pearson, Inc. 

per hour, covering approximately | acre per hour. Then— 

with 8 man hours of labor—convert it for two row harvesting P. O. Box 836 

still traveling at the same speed, you cover approximately 2 Pine Bluff, Arkansas 

acres per hour. Either way, it picks clean, safely, fast, effi- Goalie 

ciently. Write for more details on this versatile picker. th 
ave ° pi w. 

(number) (make) 


send further information on the Ben Pearson-Rust Cotton Picker to: 


<>BEN PEARSON= 


ADDRESS 


POST OFFICE 
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The HMorsepital 


A Disk in The Backbone 
By B. Ubberson 


CHITLING SwitcH, ARK. 
DERE Mr. EDITOR: 


I don’t know weather you half ever 
n a doctor lately or not but, by the 
time you git as old as me, you will half 
to call one in sometimes. I had to call one 
with him and by the time he got thru 
harness, ice picks, obeos, pital. 
and claw hammers out of it and spread- 
ing them out, I thought that that grip 


taking out male 


could hold as much as a pickup truck. 
Well, sir, he poked, listened, hammered 
and pumped and when | thought that he 
was trying to pick a fight out of me, 
straightened up and said that I had 
slipped disk. Now, I thought that a disk 
was something that you played on a hi-fi 
in the other day and he had a little grip and he said I had one in my back bone 
and that I would half to go to the horse- 


he 


I went to the horsepital and it was not 
long before a good looking nurse come 


into my room and she was looking pretty 
and smiling. She had one hand behind her 
back and she kep getting closer and all 
of a sudden, she yanked down the sleeve 
of my pajama and her hand come out 
from behind her and she had a grease 
gun about 1 ft. long with a needle in it 
that looked like a 10-penny nail and she 
whammed that needle into my arm and 
was out of the door before I could call 
down the wrath of Heaven on her—and 
just as I was moving into the humor to 
do some real cussing, here come another 
good looking nurse—all smiles—and she 
had a paper bucket in her hand about the 
size of a coal scuttle and it had two pills 
in it that was the size of billard balls and 
she told me to swaller them. I told her 
that I was not no horse and we had it 
round and round until she told me she 
would break them in pieces and so she 
did and I swallered them and felt like 


a 


RUBBER-LINED GIN ELBOWS 
GALVANIZED 


Ly to 9 times longer service lite definitely { the lining is replaced a- 
ind Der the a H lred | ears oul 

ol eracol hi It I] pav to check into A & ¢ 
Southwest have already saved time rubber linings right away For com 
and mone th Abrasion & Cor plete information, see your nearest 
rosion I bher ed elbows. No the dealer or write to: 

results of recer hot-blast test : 

nde prool ha can 


stalling A & € rubber-lined “I 

Worn-out fan scrolls. too. even il 
full of holes. can act ially be made 
better than new with A & C rubber 
lining! Thev will outlast new scrolls 


P.O. BOX 3085 
by manv times and can be used in- 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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I had swallered a hod full of gravel. 
They pester you right and left and stick 
a glass tube in your mouth ever now and 
then and come back for it 2 hrs. later 
jest about when you are ready to bite 
the dam thing in two. 

Mr. Editor, I guess we got plenty laws 
but they ort to half one that would make 
these here horsepitals give a_ patient 
something to pertect hisself like a pr. of 
ice hooks or a stilson wrench which he 
could hide under the covers and when one 
of them nurses come in—he could make 
her keep her distance. As it is now a man 
is helpless.. 

These here disks slipping up on you 
and these here nurses slipping up on you 
dont do nobody no good and you stay in 
the horsepital about 4 days and nights 
and you come out feeling like you had 
heen run over by a steam roller and run 
thru a meat grinder. And all you kin eat 
is vitamins, bullion and buttermilk—and 
you feel so weak you could not step over 
a twine string. 


YOuR’N 
Ubberson 


@ Tussey To Head Cotton’s 
Foreign Marketing 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL Service ef 
USDA has announced the appointment of 
W. Glenn Tussey as chief, Foreign Mar- 
keting Branch, Cotton Division. 

Tussey will be responsible for market- 
ing programs to expand the sale of U.S. 
cotton and cotton linters abroad. 

Serving in various USDA posts since 

1949, Tussey most recently worked as an 
economist with the Federal Extension 
Service. 


Fafnir Names Parkinson 


Roger W. Parkinson has been appoint- 
ed engineering manager, textile applica- 
tions, Fafnir Bearing Co. 

A graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Parkinson joined Fafnir in 
1954. He is a native of New Rochelle, 
N.Y,. and will make his home in Plain- 
ville, N.Y. 


Littlefield Co-op Elects 


Littlefield (Texas) Farmers Co-op Gin 
has elected Roy B. McQuarters as presi- 
dent for the coming year. Serving with 
McQuarters will be Walter Martin, vice- 
Don Scott, and man- 
ager; O. Feagley, E. C. Hill and Fred 
‘direc ‘tors. 
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Improved Fiber Quality from 
The Field The Mill 


® Cotton Marketing Conference—Research Clinic in Memphis Brings In- 
dustry Leaders Together To Discuss Problems and Progress. 


VER 300 MEMBERS of the cotton industry, representing all phases 
of production from planting to the textile mill, gathered in Memphis, 
May 15-17, for the Cotton Marketing Conference—Research Clinic, spon- 


sored by National Cotton Council. 

Conference sessions were held in 
The Hotel Peabody. 

Conference General Chairman 
J. D. Hays, cotton producer from Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and chairman of the Council’s 
production and marketing committee, 
presided over opening and closing ses- 
sions. He was assisted by William M. 
Pittendreigh, director, manufacturing de- 
velopment, Riegel Textile Corp., Ware 
Shoals, S.C., and W. Howard Willey, Jr., 
president, The Newburger Co., Memphis, 
who presided over Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday morning sessions respectively. 

The following material, presented at 
the conference, will be reprinted and dis- 
tributed by National Cotton Council as 
the official Conference Summary- 
Proceedings. 


Opening Statement 


WM J. D. HAYS, Conference 
General Chairman; Producer, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


It is my pleasure to welcome each of 
you to the first joint meeting of the 
Cotton Marketing Conference-Research 
Clinic. As most of you know, they have 
been staged separately in the past. 

It seems in order at this time to briefly 
review some of the background of these 
meetings and why they are combined. 

The Cotton Marketing Conference was 
held for the first time last year in com- 
pliance with a resolution passed at the 
Council’s 1960 Annual Meeting. The 
resolution called for a conference to: 
keep research personnel abreast of de- 
velopments useful in evaluating their 
fiber quality research; identify market- 
ing research needs and possible ap- 
proaches; and provide cotton merchants, 
manufacturers and others with latest 
information on selecting cottons to meet 
specific cost, quality and performance 
requirements. 

The Research Clinic has been held 
annually since 1950. It has dealt with 
processing methods, spinning, weaving 
and mill equipment, in addition to fiber 
quality and technology. Quality preserva- 
tion and evaluation naturally began to 
enter the picture because of their rela- 
tionship to fiber quality and mill pro- 
cessing. 

Since subject areas covered by each 
of these meetings has become so inter- 
related, it was felt that at this time 
producers, ginners, merchants and spin- 
ners would derive benefit from a joint 


conference that would explore areas of 
common interest. However, this does not 
mean either conference has been dropped. 
They will be held separately again next 
year. 


Areas of Common Interest 


I don’t think it’s necessary for me to 
dwell at length on our common interest 
in cotton quality and how important it 
is to all of us here today. It’s important 
to spinners because better quality means 
more efficient operation and better end 
products; it’s important to growers be- 
cause it can help them win greater 
markets and more cotton acres; it’s im- 
portant to ginners, merchants, and others 
who depend on cotton because greater 
markets mean more volume and increased 
profits. 

I do want to dwell briefly on another 
area of common interest that represents 
one of our biggest needs on the quality 
front today—and one that will receive 
much attention at this meeting. I'm re- 
ferring, of course, to knowing exactly 


what constitutes and how to 
measure it. 

As will be explained during this meet- 
ing, the progress we’ve made in produc- 
tion, harvesting, ginning and spinning 
has not been matched by progress in 
quality evaluation. At the producer-gin- 
ner-country buyer level cotton is still 
marketed to a large degree on grade and 
staple. But we expect that same cotton 
to perform on another basis. 

I don’t mean to imply that we haven't 
been able to make progress in improving 
and preserving quality. Through research 
we've been able to pin-point some factors 
that can affect spinning performance 
and have been able, to some extent, to 
determine the effects of certain practices 
on those factors. 

For example, tests have shown that 
excessive drying and cleaning at the 
gin can cause fiber damage. Conse- 
quently, ginners have paid lots of atten- 
tion to moisture control, seed cotton 
grouping, and judicious use of cleaning 
equipment to avoid damaging quality. 
Producers also have helped by taking 
greater care to pick clean, dry cotton 
that requires less drying and cleaning. 

An intense educational program has 
paid off by making the industry more 
quality conscious. This has given a big 


quality 


OPENING SESSION GETS UNDERWAY —J. D. Hays, cotton producer from Hunts- 
ville, Ala., and chairman, National Cotton Council's production and marketing com- 
mittee, who served as general chairman of the Marketing Conference—Research 
Clinic, introduces the first two speakers on the opening day’s program. The speak- 
ers above are R. S. Barnett, Jr., left, president, Elms Planting Corp., Altheimer, 
Ark., and center, Dr. Ludwig Rebenfeld, associate research director, Textile Research 


Institute, Princeton, N.J. 
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impetus to all quality improvement and 
preservation efforts. 

But true quality identification and 
evaluation is still the big key to improv- 
ing and preserving cotton quality: 

Mills need it so they can measure the 
potential spinning and end-use value 
of cotton they buy. Since at the present 
time we're limited in our ability to pre- 
dict how cotton will perform, problem 
bales usually are not detected until they 


are being spun. This means mills can't 
always avoid or discount poor-quality 
cotton—-or seek out and buy desirable 


cotton 

Producers and ginners need it to know 
what practices enhance quality. After 
all, we producers and ginners are anxious 
to turn out a high-quality product just 
as mills are anxious to buy such a 
product 

I think it should be emphasized that 


research offers the ultimate answer to 
the industry’s quality evaluation needs. 
A lot more will be said about this as the 
program gets under way. We'll see that 
instead of viewing the situation with 
idle hopelessness, the industry is putting 
forth considerable effort on developing 
fast, accurate, practical means of evalu- 
ating quality. 

We're fortunate to have many of the 
leaders in this effort on our program. 
I think we'll see that some real strides 
are being made, as evidenced by the ex- 
cellent instrument displays that have 
been set up for our benefit. I encourage 
each of you to pay special attention to 
these displays. In addition to showing 
our appreciation to those who went to 
so much effort to set them up, it can 
do a lot to show up just what is going 
on in this growing field so important 
to each of us. 


e New Gin Buildings 


e Bur Hoppers 
e Dirt Hoppers 


P.O. Box 486 


Products for the Cotton Gin 
Buildings Fabricated and Erected: 


e Gin Accessory Buildings 
e Gin Building Additions 


Cottonseed Handling: 


@ Overhead Storage, gravity load Seed Houses 
e Bulk Storage Seed Houses 


e Customer Boxes 


Bur and Waste Handling: 


e Bur Spreaders, truck and trailer units 


Write or call us for further details. 


TRIANGLE 


SLATON, TEXAS 


Phone VAlley 8-3259 
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Fiber Properties 
Affecting Mills 


HB DR. LUDWIG REBENFELD, 
Associate Research Director, 
Textile Research Institute, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


The cotton fiber may be considered a 
basic structural element from which com- 
plex configurations such as yarns, 
threads, and fabrics are constructed. As 
is the case for all structural elements, 
cotton fiber possesses characteristic geo- 
metric properties such as length, cross- 
sectional area (fineness), cross-sectional 
shape, and a three-dimensional spatial 
configuration which may be described as 
fiber crimp or kinkiness. In addition to 
these geometric properties, the cotton 
fiber, like other building or structural 
elements, must be characterized by fun- 
damental mechanical properties of mat- 
ter such as strength, extensibility, stiff- 
ness and resilience. 

The importance of such geometric pro- 
perties as length, fineness and cross- 
sectional shape are well known to the 
cotton industry, and significant advances 
in developing instrumentation to measure 
these properties have been made in the 
past decade or two. The cotton industry 
recognizes that careful control of geo- 
metric properties is necessary for effici- 
ent spinning performance and for the 
maintenance of high yarn and fabric 
quality standards which the consumer 
expects, 

Fiber research has not been content to 
limit its attention to geometric proper- 
ties. Consideration of the single cotton 
fiber as a structural element has necessi- 
tated examining the basic mechanical 
properties of the cotton fiber and estab- 
lishing the significance of these proper- 
ties to manufacturing performance and 
end-product quality. 


Fiber Mechanical Properties 


When subjected to a tensile load, a cot- 
ton fiber increases in length. The magni- 
tude of this extension is dependent upon 
the load which is applied. As the load is 
increased, the extension increases until a 
value of applied load is reached, which 
causes the fiber to rupture. The tenacity 
at break (breaking load normalized by 
the fiber’s linear density), and the exten- 
sion at break are characteristic mechani- 
cal properties of the fiber. 

The fiber’s resistance to the extension 
resulting from applying a tensile load is 
the fiber’s tensile stiffness and is meas- 
ured as the fiber’s elastic modulus. The 
energy expended in extending the fiber 
by applying a tensile load is called the 
energy of deformation. If the applied 
load is sufficient to rupture the fiber, 
then the energy required is known as the 
breaking energy, a direct measure of the 
fiber’s toughness. If the applied load is 
insufficient to rupture the fiber, the 
energy of deformation is stored in the 
extended fiber and, upon release of the 
deforming load, some of the stored 
energy of deformation is recovered. Re- 
covered energy, known as the energy of 
contraction, when expressed as a fraction 
of the energy of deformation, is a meas- 
ure of the fiber’s resilience. 

These four mechanical properties of 
the cotton fiber—tenacity at break, ex- 
tension at break, elastic modulus (stiff- 
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ness), and resilience—in conjunction with 
the fiber’s geometric properties are ex- 
tremely important to spinning perform- 
ance and end-product quality. 


Cotton Fiber Structure 


Mechanical properties of a cotton fiber 
are manifestations of certain inherent 
and unique chemical, physical and mor- 
phological structural features character- 
istic of a cotton fiber. For this discus- 
sion, cotton’s chemical and physical struc- 
ture may be neglected, but careful con- 
sideration must be given morphological 
structure. 

The morphological structure of a sub- 
stance considers the form of the material 
at a supermolecular level and, in the case 
of a natural substance, is largely a mani- 
festation of growth characteristics. The 

morphological structure of a cotton fiber 

is extremely complex when compared 
with other textile fibers, but this com- 
plexity is responsible for the desirable 
mechanical properties of cotton fibers. 

One of the most important structural 
features of a cotton fiber arises from the 
fact that the cellulosic fibrils inside a 
fiber are deposited in the form of a helix 
during fiber growth. The angle of this 
helix with respect to the fiber axis, which 
is generally called the fibrillar orienta- 
tion, may be measured by X-ray diffrac- 
tion and is characterized by a _ value 
known as the X-ray angle. Significant 
differences in fibrillar orientation are 
found among the many varieties and 
strains of cotton available in commerce 
or which are being developed genetically. 
These differences in fibrillar orientation 
are reflected in significant differences in 
extensibility, stiffness and resilience 
among various commercial and experi- 
mental cottons. 

Another important feature of cotton 
fiber morphology arises from the fact 
that the direction of the helix reverses 
frequently along the fiber length from 
an S configuration to a Z configuration 
and vice versa. The frequency of these 
reversals varies over a wide range, from 
40 to 86 times along the fiber length. The 
helical reversals may be considered as 
points of structural imperfection since 
fibers, when subjected to a tensile load, 
ruptured preferentially at these points of 
reversal. Significant differences re- 
versal frequency among various cottons 
have been established and interpretations 
of variations in fiber strength have been 
made by a consideration of this unique 
structural feature. 

The many cottons available in com- 
merce today and those being developed 
experimentally for the future differ sig- 
nificantly in their morphological struc- 
ture and therefore in their mechanical 
properties. Fiber properties are highly 
interrelated and one may generalize that 
cottons with a low X-ray angle are stiff, 
strong, resilient and of low extensibility. 
Conversely, cottons with a high X-ray 
angle are less stiff and resilient, weaker, 
and of high extensibility. The purely me- 
chanical properties of cotton fibers also 
are related to the geometric characteris- 
tics of the fiber, as shown in the direct 
relationship between fiber length and 
strength. 


Processing and Product Quality 


Very little is known about the effects 
of such specific fiber properties as re- 
silience, stiffness and extensibility on 
manufacturing performance. It has not 
been possible to determine the influence 
of any of these properties on processing 
efficiency, since the necessary control 


cottons are not available in large enough 
quantities for a sound and well designed 
spinning study. 

It is possible to illustrate, however, the 
important effects of fiber properties on 
processing performance by the results of 
a recently performed experiment where 
three lots of cotton of varying fineness 
were processed into fabrics. Processing 
was carefully controlled and results indi- 
cate that finer cottons could be spun at 
a lower ends-down rate into stronger 
yarns although the rate of nep formation 
was significantly higher than for corres- 
ponding coarse cottons. 

It is now well recognized that fiber 
iength distribution is as important a cot- 
ton quality factor as is the average, or 
mean, staple length. An excessive quan- 
tity of short fibers results in a higher 
ends-down rate in spinning, lower roving 
strength and lower yarn quality. These 
observations have been well documented 
by several processing studies and the 
cotton industry now clearly recognizes 
the need for accurate measurement and 


careful control of fiber length distribution. 


While the influence of fiber strength 
and extensibility on processing efficiency 
has not been clearly established, signifi- 
cant effects of these and other fiber 
properties on the properties of yarns and 
fabrics have been shown to exist. Yarn 
strength and yarn elongation at break 
depend directly on fiber strength and 
fiber extensibility. Similarly, fabric 
strength is dependent upon yarn strength 
and therefore ultimately upon the 
strength of the elemental building block 
—the cotton fiber. 

Attempts have been made to relate 
fabric properties, such as abrasion re- 
sistance and tear strength, with the me- 
chanical and geometric properties of cot- 
ton fibers. Reasonable success has been 
achieved, although it is not possible by 
any means to clearly specify the me- 
chanical properties w hich are prerequisite 
to high fabric abrasion resistance and 
tear strength. Fiber elastic modulus 
(tensile stiffness) is strongly related to 
the flex-abrasion resistance of a cotton 
fabric. Tear strength of a fabric is sig- 
nificantly dependent upon the breaking 
extension of the component yarns, which 
in turn is dependent upon fiber extensi- 
bility properties. 


More Research Needed 


Cotton fiber properties are not new. 
What is new and of considerable indus- 
trial importance is that properties are 
being measured. The measurement of 
both geometric and mechanical proper- 
ties is of importance only if the signifi- 
cance of such properties is known in 
terms of processing efficiency and end- 
product quality. 

Cotton research and technology has 
demonstrated that many variations in 
spinning performance or in yarn and 
fabric quality may be traced to variations 
in geometric or mechanical properties of 
the cotton fibers. In certain cases the re- 
lationship between a fiber property, such 
as fineness, strength, or extensibility, 
and the performance of that cotton in a 
mill has been established. In other cases 
such relationships are obscured by the 
complex interrelationships of fiber geo- 
metric and mechanical properties, and the 
isolation of the particular fiber charac- 
teristic responsible for a certain mill per- 
formance pattern is not possible. 

More research is needed on measuring 
the geometric and mechanical properties. 
While the mechanical behavior of cotton 
fibers under the application of tensile 
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loads is being studied and measured in 
many laboratories, very little is known 
about the behavior of cotton fibers under 
torsion and bending. Yet we know that 
cotton fibers are subjected to these ac- 
tions when they are components in tex- 
tile structures such as yarns and fabrics. 

Measurement of fiber properties, how- 
ever, is not a goal in itself. It is neces- 
sary to have reliable information indicat- 
ing the optimum values of fiber proper- 
ties to processability and end-product 
performance. 


Fiber Measurement — 
A Producer's View 


MR. S. BARNETT, JR., Elms 
Planting Co., Altheimer, Ark. 


If farmers are businessmen, they have 
to be good ones to survive under present 
conditions, they must do everything pos- 
sible to make their operation show a 
profit. To do this they must try to get 
the most out of their cotton and the 
most out of all land planted to other 
crops. I think a few farmers are still 
trying to make their limited cotton acre- 
age carry the whole farm. I do not think 
this is possible or even reasonable. 

Last year approximately 890,237 farm- 
ers had “A” plan allotments and only 
61,139 had “B” plan allotments. Farmers 
who chose the “A” plan were reasonably 
certain their cotton would be sold to 
the government. If this cotton was going 
into the loan, the only two quality fac- 
tors determining the price they received 
were grade and staple. 

With this in mind it is only normal 
and natural that the farmer in business 
to make money is going to do everything 
he can to get a grade and staple that 
will bring the highest value per bale. 

If he is ginning cotton that will grade 
SLM 1 1/16 when ginned at six percent 
to sevea percent moisture level with 
moderate cleaning, he knows with reason- 
able certainty that he can reduce the 
moisure on this cotton to three percent 
to four percent and it will clean out to 
Middling Plus or even SM. 

It is, of course, probable that the staple 
will be reduced to 1 1/32 and he will 
lose about 22 pounds due to moisture 
and trash removal. However, he will still 
make a profit on the bale of $5.09 or 
$6.95. 

If this example were applied to cotton 
that was ginning bright LM, the price 
increase could easily be $13.10. 

According to the Joanna tests, after 
this bale of cotton has been ginned in 
this manner, it is actually worth close 
to $25 per bale less, so the farmer, while 
getting more money for his cotton from 
the government, is lowering its spinning 
value by $25 or more. 

Thus, it appears the government pro- 
gram under which we have been operat- 
ing in recent years has encouraged many 
farmers to disregard quality factors so 
vital in spinning. 

As a farmer, I certainly hope that 
during the coming season, cotton will be 
selling for more than higher loan value 
and that we have an active market in 
which merchants and mills are buying 
cotton from farmers. 

I have discussed this problem with a 
number of the mills. 

Ben Tipton tells me that on Central 
Belt cotton received by Woodside Mills, 
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it is always easy to determine whether 
a bale was ginned for the government o1 
for the market. 

All mills I have contacted agree that 
cotton which is over-heated and over- 
machined is of much less value to them 
than cotton of a lower grade that is 
properly ginned 

Gordon McCabe of J. P. Stevens Co. 
says that on cotton of the same class this 
difference in value can run from 75 
points to as much as completely worth- 
ess cotton as far as milling is concerned 
if over-heating and over-ginning Is car- 
ried to the extreme. 

Despite unfavorable conditions under 
which we have been operating, I believe 
significant progress has been made in 
quality preservation in the last few years, 
both in harvesting and ginning 

Across the Belt a lot of people indl- 
vidual ginners and farmers, producers 


and ginner associations, equipment man- 
ufacturers, college and extension people, 
and other groups—have done a lot of 
work to point up the importance of 
preserving quality in harvesting and 
ginning. 

Cotton farmers today are more acutely 
aware of the need for harvesting under 
proper moisture conditions, of proper 
adjustment and operation of the mechan- 
ical picker, of problems and dangers of 
storage of damp cotton, and other prac- 
tices that can help him deliver quality 
cotton to the gin. 

At the same time, ginners have been 
paying increased attention to preserv- 
ing the quality of cotton delivered to 
them. We hear more and more about the 
importance of proper moisture level in 
ginning, of the dangers of excessive dry- 
ing, and of damages that occur when 
cleaning is carried to extremes. 


SAMUEL JA 


MOISTURE CONTROL S 
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FOR BETTER QUALITY GINNING 


After adequate drying to obtain best grades, the Jackson Moisture Control System 
supplies the moisture needed to strengthen dry, brittle fibers and thus prevent dam- 
age from gin and lint cleaner saws. The staple length is preserved along with the 
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All in all, I believe the industry can 
be proud of the response which has been 
given to the drive to preserve quality in 
harvesting and ginning. Such a response 
points up the fact that farmers and 
ginners have a deep interest in this 
problem and are aware of how it can 
influence the industry’s future. 

There also has been an_ increased 
awareness of the need to define just what 
makes up cotton quality and for machines 
which will measure these qualities 
quickly and economically. A lot of re- 
search is being done on this right now, 
and we'll hear how this work is progress- 
ing during this meeting. 

As we move closer to this goal, we 
can and will produce the quality cotton 
the trade is demanding, provided, of 
course, we can do so without sacrificing 
dollars which so often mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 

In our own operation we selected the 
“B” plan both in 1959 and 1960 and 
thus expected to sell our cotton on the 
open market rather than putting it in 
the government loan. In cooperation 
with our cotton broker and a number of 
other farmers, we sent several hundred 
bales of cotton from our 1960 crop to 
a laboratory equipped with modern 
instruments to evaluate fiber properties 
for a complete analysis in an effort to 
pinpoint practices that might be lower- 
ing the quality of our cotton at any 
point in production of ginning. Results 
so far, although not conclusive, indicate 
that the lack of completely balanced 
plant food could, and over-drying cer- 
tainly did, cause some trouble. 

I think it is most vital that cotton 
breeders of the Central Belt develop a 
cotton for this territory with greater 
breaking strength than now available. 
It is, of course, true that some varieties 
have a greater breaking strength than 
others, but only this year has this 
information has been given wide publi- 
city. Now that a definite need for cotton 
of higher breaking strength has been 
established, I believe our seed breeders 
will develop a cotton with a breaking 
strength comparable or even stronger 
than the best Acala cottons of California. 

The farmer is watching very closely 
the development of machines that will 
accurately measure cotton fibers and is 
trying to use this equipment to guide 
him to the varieties which will produce 
best under his individual conditions. But 
he must still produce cotton that will 
bring the most dollars. 


Farmer Needs to Know 


I believe the average farmer does not 
know what the “Mic” on his cotton is- 
what the tensile strength is—what the 
uniformity ratio is—or even what the 
staple is as determined by the upper 
half mean and, in many cases, does not 
even understand the importance of these 
factors. If this is true, how can we expect 
him to improve these things unless the 
man who buys his cotton either keeps 
him informed or at least adjusts his 
price to pay for these qualities. In the 
first place, very few country merchants 
have the equipment to make these meas- 
urements with the exception of a micron- 
aire here and there. 

The producers asked, at the last an- 
nual meeting of National Cotton Council, 
that the micronaire readings be placed on 
the green cards. The merchants vetoed 
this resolution. I recently heard one of the 
men who helped to get this vetoed make 
the statement that the reason they did 
not want this was because it would 
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“centralize this handling of cotton by the 
CCC.” The farmer does not want the 
CCC or any other government agency 
to handle his cotton, but he does in most 
cases want to know, and need to know, 
what quality factors make the price on 
his cotton. If merchants do not get the 
equipment to make these tests at the 
point of first sale, farmers are going to 
demand, and I believe get this through 
their green card class. It is absolutely 
necessary that we have this information 
if we are going to produce the kind of 
cotton mills need. 

I would like to endorse a suggestion 
made last June at the Cotton Marketing 
Conference in Atlanta by E. W. S. Cal- 
kins of U. S. Rubber Co. that a scale of 
discounts and premiums be set up on 
micronaire and tensile strength readings 
and possibly other quality factors later 
so both the loan and spot price will truly 
reflect the real value of a bale of cotton. 


Meeting Mill Demand 
For Fineness 


MB EARLY C. EWING, JR., Di- 
rector of Research, Delta & Pine 
Land Co., Scott, Miss. 


One of the principal requirements in 
producing cotton to meet mill demands 
is uniformity of the raw cotton. At the 
same time, the natural variation § in 
cotton helps it fit many different end 
uses and manufacturing methods. Ex- 
ploiting this natural variation, however, 
requires careful control. Mills do this by 
measuring fiber characteristics import- 
ant to their operation and by reducing 
the effect of unmeasurable factors by 
blending a number of bales together. 
Assuming that mill requirements vary 
and that there is a market for almost 
any quality of cotton, the problem be- 
comes one of maintaining the uniform- 
ity of individual types and of balancing 
the supply of each with the current 
demand. 

There has been relatively little change 
in the average micronaire over the past 
14 years with the exception of the last 
three seasons. The highest and lowest 
average micronaire reading of the entire 
14 years occurred during this brief 
period. 


Variety Big Determinant 


One of the major determinations of 
micronaire value is the variety planted. 
In the Stoneville collection of the various 
cottons of the world, we may choose 
micronaires from below scale to 6.5. This 
does not reaily concern the individual 
farmer who bases his choice of a variety 
on three considerations—yield, price and 
varietal influence on his production 
costs. These are pretty much the same 
factors that control mill operation. 
Naturally, these considerations limit the 
grower’s choice to considerably fewer 
varieties than are available in the Stone- 
ville collection. During the period under 
study, 1947-60, there have been very few 
changes in the varieties planted in the 
Mississippi Delta. Therefore, this has 
not been a cause of micronaire variation. 

One might suspect the variation re- 
cently observed has been due to change 
in characteristics of the varieties them- 
selves. Fortunately, cotton breeders have 
found micronaire relatively easy to 


handle. A cotton variety is not an abso- 
lutely pure single strain which produces 
a carbon copy of itself each successive 
generation. Actually it is a group of 
carefully controlled individuals, con- 
trolled by carefully examining the 
variety’s individual component lines and 
recombining or massing them to produce 
selected seed stocks which maintain 
variety performance and quality. The 
same thing is done in blending bales to 
give a uniform mix. By comparing these 
stocks with each other it can be deter- 
mined whether the micronaire of the 
variety has changed. In comparing eight 
different maintenance seed stocks of 
Deltapine 15, it was noted that there is 
quite a range in annual average micron- 
aire values. Within any given test, how- 
ever, micronaire between seed stocks does 
not vary to any appreciable degree. This 
establishes the fact that the variety has 
been unchanged. 


Breeders Can Control Micronaire 


Breeders can vary the variety charac- 
teristics if they desire. 

In order to maintain 
micronaire within the 
tomary to eliminate from the selected 
seed stock all those lines which vary 
from the mean by plus or minus .3. 
This way a desirable degree of variabil- 
ity within the population is preserved 
and, at the same time, controlled so that 
there are no unexpected shifts. If such 
a change were desirable, the micronaire 
should be lowered or raised by discarding 
all lines which fall to the right or left 
of the average line to increase or de- 
crease the micronaire of the variety. 

Another major influence on fiber fine- 
ness is the climate in which the lint 
develops. In addition to rainfall or irri- 
gation, climate involves temperature, 
sunshine, humidity, wind and _ possibly 
other factors. Besides direct effects, there 
are significant interactions between dif- 
ferent climatic factors. 

For many years, classers noted that 
the better staple lengths were produced 
in years or places where there was an 
ample supply of moisture. Crumley in 
Texas could predict accurately micron- 
aire values from rainfall conditions dur- 
ing the developmental period of cotton. 
He found higher micronaire readings as 
the available moisture increased. Our 
own experiences and those of the Delta 
Station with supplemental irrigation in 
the Mississippi Delta have shown that 
unless the plots get very dry, moisture 
differences have little effect on micron- 
aire readings. 

Where drought is severe, however, low 
micronaire results, due to a cessation of 
growth and development. Apparently 
water is a limiting factor in the areas 
of Texas for which Crumley’s formulas 
were devoloped. Therefore, as the mois- 
ture supply increased, the development 
of the fiber, and consequently its matur- 
ity, became more nearly normal with 
increased rainfall. A similar type of 
arrested development occurs in certain 
areas, and at the end of the growing 
season, where temperatures too low for 
good fiber development occur before the 
crop is mature. This type of immaturity 
becomes particularly serious where 
freezes occur before bolls are mature. 
Severe disease infestations also can cause 
low mike cotton. 

In the Mississippi Delta we usually do 
not have these difficulties. Except for 
scattered locations, few years are dry 
enough to produce a droughty type of 
immaturity which we associate with 


uniformity of 
variety, it is cus- 
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“burnt up cotton.” Generally, the major 
portion of our crop matures in fairly 
warm weather, if for no other reason 
because boll weevils are likely to get 
most of the late cotton. 


Dual Effect of Moisture 


According to Hanson's studies, July 
and August are most closely related to 
fiber development in the Mississippi 
Delta. Correlation coefficients between 
the average micronaire of the Delta crop 
based on the USDA cotton quality survey, 
and July and August meteorological data 
were calculated. None of the correlation 
coefficients were significant. Contrary 
to Texas results, high rainfall was re- 
lated in some degree to lower micronaire. 
Maximum temperature was the only 
temperature variable related slightly to 
the micronaire readings. Data suggested 
there might be a dual effect of moisture 
on micronaire readings. We got a low 
micronaire with severe drought. As avail- 
able moisture increased to the point of 
being excessive, an opposite effect ap- 
peared to occur. Therefore, eight years 
in which a total of six inches or more 
rainfall occurred in July and August 
were considered separately and new cor- 
relation coefficients calculated. These 
showed higher, but still non-significant, 
correlations between rainfall and temper- 
ature than those calculated for the entire 
14 year period. 

To separate the variables—tempera- 
ture and rainfall—we studied compar- 
able data from the San Joaquin Valley 
of California, where rainfall is practi- 
cally non-existent during the growing 
season. In this particular area for the 
four years studied, however, the only 
variation in micronaire values appears 
to have resulted from an extension of 
the sampling period into the end of the 
season. Temperature variation during 
this period also was very slight. Lack of 
significant correlations in these com- 
parisons is due partly to the fact that 
the variation range with the exception 
of the two years 1958 and 1960, has been 
very small and the effects of some of 
the variarbles are nonlinear. In other 
words, their influence on micronaire is 
different under different conditions. 

Cultural conditions affect micronaire 
in several ways. A late crop, due to de- 
layed planting or to a large top crop, 
can cause a lower micronaire by fore- 
ing crop development in a cooler period 
of the season. This may be especially 
true in the current crop which is two 
or three weeks later than normal. Too 
early defoliation and the consequent 
cessation of cellulose deposition can 
cause immaturity. 

Generally, cultural practices which 
affect micronaire most are those which 
tend to produce a late crop or to halt 
its development prematurely. Since either 
condition tends to reduce net returns, 
this should not be a serious problem in 
most seasons. 


Compensating Factors 


Examining seasonal variations in cot- 
ton’s fiber properties induced by changes 
in conditions from one year to another, 
it has been noted that change in one 
property often is compensated for by 
changes in others. For example, last 
season’s high mike was associated with 
higher than normal Pressley. Moisture 
stress, which causes shorter staple length, 
is nearly always accompanied by an in- 
crease in Pressley strength, which tends 
to offset the length decrease. 

We have shown that micronaire varia- 
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tion in the Mississippi Delta has not specifications. These same varieties are areas it is his main crop. Most growers 
been due to a change in the variety being carefully controlled genetically to want to produce cotton, sell it to mills, oT ae 
planted. We have found no significant maintain the uniformity of their good and remain as independent businessmen 
simple correlations with climatic condi spinning properties. Cultural and gin- and not wards of the government. We 
tions and, while certain cultural pra ning practices are receiving the close are working hard and will work even 
es such as too early defoliation may attention of grower organized quality harder to produce cotton crops that will 
have been factor in the low microt improvement committees in every major achieve this goal. 
aire of the 1958 crop, we know of non: area. These groups are proving extremely 
which have produced an extremely high effective. It is unlikely, however, that 
micronaire two years later. Nevertheless, the effects of seasonal weather differ- Fiber Needs in . 
fron information available. I thir it ences can be ¢ ntirely avoided. Much of e Py 
most kely that our major cause of the excitement in the cotton business M f t ; 
variation has been due to climatic fac comes from the anticipation of the char- anurac uring 
tors, whose interactions might be _ re acteristics of the new crop. You who 
veaied OY a more detailed statistica market cotton are challenged to develop m JOE 3 DELANY, General 
Producers can meet mill demands for nari ré ° 
n mi na , idings within ranges tion, to place ene h bale Ww here it will Mills Co., Joanna, S. <. 
va ses. If mill require be used most effectively. 
ents chanee the characteristics of man is ort e “i abo “otto 
varieties on “be iltere d t the new th “4 in all My remarks will be grouped into three 
3 é é i he n aan sections: (1) Types of cotton and fabrics 
into which they are woven at Joanna; (2) 
fibers we use and their properties; (3) 
fiber qualities the cotton producer should 
> \“ offer the spinner. At Joanna we spin a 
N S 3 very wide range of yarn counts; our 
oO : * heaviest is 6.00s and the finest is 118.00s. 
° ; For this reason our experience may have 4 
Poly-Glick more than average value. 
M San 4 The present-day purchaser of cotton 
Oo Flexible Irrigation Tube i fabrics for personal wear — dresses, 
« shirts, pajamas, and other type garments 
R baeeeed : is looking for an “easy care” material. 
E a pon Cloth finishers are seeking fabrics they 


can convert to this material and still meet 

the rigid strength standards imposed by 

the industry. 

The resin treatment gives the easy care 

effect, but may cut fabric strength by as 

much as 50 percent. The first answer to 

this strength loss is to have the mill build 

more strength into the cloth by putting 

more ends of yarn into the cloth, or by 

increasing the weight of the yarns. Each 

of these would increase cloth strength 

but would also increase the weight of 

cloth, plus the cost of the cloth. And the 

customer would not accept the heavier 

goods. The customer will still expect a 

, fine combed lawn to be exactly that. The 

GLICK TWINS same is true with a broadcloth—or any ia 
other fabric. In no case would the cus- : 
tomer accept an overweight ‘boardy’ 
piece of goods for which he would have to 


pay more. 
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Ww” Apart With Cork Stopper 2” Diameter. . . $ .10 Ft. Adjustments Made 
4° Diameter $ .35 Ft. A few possible adjustments could be 
6 Di 45 Ft So” Diameter. . 35 Ft. made. For instance, if there happened to A 
10 10” Diameter 45 Ft. be an excess of strength in the warp 
12” Diameter 70 Ft. 12” Diameter 55 Ft. direction then some of the threads could 
; 14° D ‘80 Ft 14” Diameter 65 Ft. be switched to the filling direction. It 
16” Di . 90 Ft. 16” Diameter 75 Ft. might be possible to adjust twist in the 
18” Diemeter 1.00 Ft. 18” Diameter 85 Ft. yarns to gain strength. But twist change a 
is severely limited, and usually very little * 
Other Row Spacings Available. Write for Free Literature and Prices can be done in this area, The alternatives 
, on are to use a longer fibered cotton or to 
a comb the cotton. Usually the answer is 
both. Since long fibers give strength and 

hort fibers lose strength, going to a 
longer cotton and combing the short 
fibers out of it offers the most certain 
means of meeting quality standards in 
the wash and wear field. 

Confronted with this problem, our first rd 
thought was to examine the fiber we st 
were using. This was an SLM, one and 
one-sixteenth inch staple. Part came from 
the Carolinas and part from the Delta. 

We decided a micronaire of 3.8 to 4.0 was 
low enough to meet our specifications. 
POLYETHELENE IN ROLLS NETS 2x 2-INCH MESH Next, we felt combing would eliminate 
erough short fibers to spin out a rela- 
G L I Cc K ™W { N Ss tively strong yarn. We then examined itt 
our operational set up. Where weak, such 
Phone STerling 7-1362 — Pharr, Texas as in older roving frames, or in a less z: 
modern spinning drafting system, we 
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installed new equipment. We also in- 
stalled the most modern combers avail- 
able. We painstakingly set up quality 
standards on each process. Rolls in every 
frame were carefully checked with a 
micrometer to detect eccentricities which 
could set up a wave pattern in the yarn. 
Gears in the frames were pulled off and, 
after a thorough scrubbing, were checked 
on our Micrometer gear tester for eccen- 
tricity in pitch diameter, wear on teeth, 
wear in bore, and overall condition. Those 
not meeting our standards were promptly 
junked. Every component in the machines 
which would introduce variability into 
the strand being made was examined 
thoroughly, and discarded if not up to 
standard. We acted on that old familiar 
law which says, “anything that can go 
bad—will!” 

With our new set up we succeeded in 
spinning a stronger, more uniform yarn. 
It gave the cloth finisher the strength he 
so badly needed. That is, for a while. 
New competition forced the finisher to 
demand new fabrics even finer and 
stronger. Where we had been spinning 
counts in the upper middle range we were 
now requested to go to the really fine 
yarn counts—or so we thought at that 
time. To do this, we had to radically 
change our cotton. The customer pointed 
out that even though we were combing 
the cotton we were still a long way from 
meeting the standards offered by mills 
using an imported cotton. This particular 
cotton spins into a very smooth yarn of 
extra high strength which is carried over 
into the cloth and gives the finishers the 
extra tensile he must have in his easy 
care fabric. Some finishers will pay a 
premium for such cloth because, in addi- 
tion to high strength, it will have light 
weight, be smooth and very clean. The 


finisher also claims this imported cotton 
gives a luster or sheen to the fabric not 
readily found in other competitive goods. 
So, we found ourselves making substan- 
tial yardages of goods from this imported 
cotton, 

We are now spinning and weaving 
what we hope is the ultimate in fine 
count yarns. We started in the 30s and 
40s shadecloth range. Then we jumped 
to the 30s and 50s combed areas. Next 
came the big jump when we added the 
40s and 85s from imported cotton. Now 
we have gone to the ultra fine peak of 
up to 118s. The most surprising thing 
about this is that to spin this super fine 
combed yarns efficiently we had to go to 
U.S. grown Supima. Here is a yarn so 
delicate that one pound of it will have a 
length of almost 60 miles. 

Fibers Used 

Our ccarser counts which are not 
combed are spun from eastern belt SLM 
of one inch or more staple. This is a rela- 
tively coarse cotton of approximately 4.5 
Micronaire, a Pressley break of about 
80,000 pounds, and within its range, spins 
an excellent quality yarn. 

Our middle class range runs from 35s 
to 65s, all combed. These yarns are spun 
from middling one and_ three-thirty- 
second staple. We usually get the cotton 
for these yarns from the Carolinas but 
since only a limited amount is available 
we often are compelled to go further west 
to meet our needs, Eastern cotton does 
not have the dubious benefits of some 
Western gins. While heated gins are used 
in the East, they do not have as much 
overhead and lint cleaning equipment 
mixed in with fantastically hot drying 
stands. Eastern cotton is usually less 


costly to run and spins into a very ex- 
cellent yarn. However, we buy cotton 
from both the Delta and West Texas. 
Both supply very substantial amounts of 
fine fibered, fairly strong, fairly long 
staple cotton; West Texas cotton is a 
particularly good spinning fiber, and for 
this reason we often add it to beef up 
our mix. This increases the strength of 
our fine yarns as well as the strength of 
the cloth. Both Delta and Texas cottons 
cost more to use but when the cloth fin- 
isher demands strength—and note how 
often strength is mentioned—then we 
must use cotton which will give it. 

The upper medium fine range spun 
from an imported cotton was about one 
and seven-sixteenths in length, of rich 
creamy brightness, was extra strong in 
the Pressley break, had a Micronaire of 
not over 3.5 and also had two other very 
important qualities. 

First, it was pre-blended. Each bale 
placed in front of our opening line had 
parts of at least 100 or more bales. The 
bale was packed differently from the 
U.S. bale in that it was not baled in 
smooth layers which could be freely 
peeled off in sheets of most any size. 
Rather, it was like a bale of small bun- 
dles, each of which contained small tufts 
from the original bales. Together these 
were all tossed into the bale press, com- 
pressed to an extremely high (ocean) 
density, and baled with extra heavy steel 
ties. Because of the high number of bales 
represented in each delivered bale we 
could run a mix of as few as four bales. 
This proved to run well in the mill from 
day to day, spin at a very high level of 
operation, produce an extremely high 
strength yarn, and fabric with excellent 
bleaching and dyeing properties. That 
extra strength also remained in the resin- 
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cotton of similar staple, and comparable 
grade. He further stated that it is no 
longer possible to rely on the traditional 
relationship between bale classification 
and spinning performance. 

| realize what the ginner must face 
from his customer, the producer. The 
ginner is there to render service. On the 
other hand, the mill is in business too. 
Great amounts of money are invested to 
turn fabrics in a most competitive 
market, greatly aggravated by foreign 
imports. The mill has to pay out huge 
sums in taxes, then stand aside while 
foreign competition picks up U.S. cotton 
at about 25 percent less than the U.S. 
mills have to pay. 

Now a word about 
subject currently is 
scrutiny by more 

The usual 

all that’s necessary in 
to put down a number of bales, run 
through a blending line, bale them 
ip and send them to the cotton mill where 
they would be processed in the usual 
manner. Unquestionably, this is a very 
extraordinary operation which actually 
an give improved levels of performance 

that is, better running work, 
oom ete. 
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pre-blending. This 
being given very 
and more textile 
thought is that 
pre-blending is 
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down, fewer stops, 


Pre-blending Helpful 


Pre-blending 
of evening out grades, 
irity, fiber 


magnificent job 
degrees of fine- 
strength, more uni- 
blending-in of bales having exces- 
amounts of short fibers, and cover- 
ip to some degree the effect of over- 

overginning.. It has high 
value in allowing a mill to tolerate a 
higher degree of fiber non-uniformity. 
In addition to all this, much thought is 
now being given to maintaining the 
average leve of the fiber properties 
presented to the mix on a day-to-day, 
week-to-week, and month-to-month basis. 
Mills have tried various means of im- 
proving uniformity such as purchasing 
their cotton entirely from one area on 
the strength of early reports. Later they 
discovered that what started out to be 
y what they wanted turned out to 
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Joint Discussion 


be present only in the one part of the 
season. Other mills have found that it 
is not always economically possible to 
sort out the fiber components in each 
bale. Too, there may be properties about 
which little is known that may mean the 
difference between good and bad running. 
Cotton presented to the mill must have 
identical characteristics every day in the 
week and every week in the year. Other- 
wise operational standards set up for 
one type of blend will collapse when 
presented with a blend of lesser quality. 


When I speak of blended cotton I am 
referring only to a 100 percent new 
cotton mix, made up of bales of similar 
character, gathered from more than one 
area, and included from the entire crop 
year. These would be the primary speci- 
fications. There would be no mix con- 
taining card strips, re-ginned cotton, 
comber noils, or any other form of manu- 
facturing waste. I realize there may be 
such pre-blends offered to mills today, 
and they may provide a savings for cer- 
tain coarse goods manufacturers. I do 
not know. I do know that such an adulte- 
rated mix would certainly be trouble for 
medium and fine count spinners, and 
would be summarily rejected by them. 


In the last year we have been plagued 
by complaints from our finishers con- 
cerning dyed threads in the finished 
goods that will not bleach out. We use no 
dyed cotton in our mill and therefore 
cannot be guilty of letting something 
which isn't there get into the opening 
room mix and be carried through the 
mill. By keeping a close check on our 
opening room cotton, we frequently find 
colored threads inside the bale. We keep 
tar spots under control by currying the 
side and ends of every bale so that any 
threads must come from the inside of 
the bale. We do find them, and how they 
get there is a big mystery. They can 
originate only at the gin and I would 
definitely like to request that colored 
cloth of any kind be kept out, particu- 
larly blue denim work clothes which have 
been vat dyed and once in the mill will 
move in into the fabric where they can 
ruin a very fine cut of white cloth. 


Where We Stand 


in Measuring 


Length and Strength: 


BB JOHN D. TALLANT, Asso- 
ciate Physicist, Southern Utiliza- 
tion and Development Division, 
ARS-USDA, New Orleans. 


Orderly and efficient utili- 
commodity rapid, 
economical measurement 
s contributing to efficient 

dadominant properties of 
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strength. One feature 
gth distribution which may be 
fibers” was the earli- 
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h distribution, 
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shown that tech- 
changes in production, harvest- 


Recent research has 
nological 


ing and ginning, coupled with increased 
and more exacting demands on the cotton 
fiber through application of high speed 
production techniques, particularly in 
high speed spinning and larger packages, 
have led to the urgent need to measure 
at least one additional parameter of 
length. The research has shown that a 
useful criterion in evaluating cotton for 
spinning performance and product qual- 
ity is the percentage of short fibers, that 
is, below three-eighths or one-half inch. 
The Suter-Webb array, by aligning all 
fibers to a common base line, gives excel- 
lent results in measuring short fiber con- 
tent. However, it is too slow and costly 
for commercial application. 

The Fibrograph and later the Digital 
Fibrograph seeks to measure the short 
fiber content by optically scanning the 
randomly caught specimen. Efforts are 
under way to further speed up and make 
accurate the measurement of short fibers 
or some other parameter of length 
distribution. 

One difficulty facing all investigators 
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is determining the additional length 
parameter which significantly affects 
spinning performance and product qual- 
ity. A current investigation at the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory may 
yield some clues. 

The original work of Kohler stated 
that below a certain length, estimated at 
about eight mm. or very nearly three- 
eighths inch, the yarn would not have 
sufficient twist to bind these fibers and 
thus prevent their slippage during a rup- 
ture of the yarn. It follows that tips of 
longer fiber also are incapable of being 
bound by twist in the yarn sufficiently to 
prevent slippage. From a previous study 
data were available for 41 cottons on the 
Suter-Webb array and fiber strength as 
well as twist-strength curve data. Where 
possible, cottons were spun into a range 
of yarn sizes from 15/1 (40 tex) to 80/1 
(7.4 tex). The term “Percent Effective 
Weight” is proposed to describe the 
fraction of the cotton which could be ex- 
pected to be capable of rupture under the 
hypothesis described above. The “Percent 
Effective Weight” was computed for each 
of the 41 cottons on a basis of five “criti- 
cal lengths” ranging from one-eighth to 
five-eighths inches. Thus it became pos- 
sible to confirm or disprove, by independ- 
ent means, the earlier findings of Kohler. 
It then seemed logical that maximum 
yarn strength should depend on the “Per- 
cent Effective Weight” and fiber bundle 
strength in accordance with the follow- 
ing equation: 

Maximum Yarn Strength A+B 
(Percent Effective Weight) (Fiber 
Strength) where A and B are constants. 
Maximum yarn strength was correlated 
with the calculated quantity for various 
critical lengths. Since fiber strengths 


were available based on zero and one- 
eighth inch gage lengths (Stelometer), 
both measures were used in parallel 
computations. 

Implications of this rather abstract in- 
vestigation may hold considerable value. 
It would appear that Kohler’s findings 
are valid and that fibers longer than 
three-eighths inch contribute to yarn 
strength. Correlation coefficients of 
about 0.96 were observed without consid- 
eration of the classer’s length directly, 
perhaps implying that insofar as maxi- 
mum yarn strength is concerned, fiber 
strength and length distribution in its 
largest sense are the major factors. Of 
course, cottons with longer classer’s 
length tended, in general, to have higher 
effective weights for two reasons: they 
tend to have less short fibers; and the 
longer fibers are more effective since 
their ineffective tips constitute a smaller 
proportion of the fibers. Taking length 
distribution into account, the zero gage 
length fiber strength measure would ap- 
pear to be superior. Conversely, it is 
speculated that fiber strength measure- 
ments at the one-eighth inch gage length, 
with present instruments and techniques, 
may in some manner take into account 
length distribution characteristics. 


Strength Measured 


In the measurement of fiber strength, 
three instruments seem to dominate the 
field the Pressley, Stelometer, and 
Clemson Flat Bundle testers, They all 
use the same type jaws. Loading of the 
jaws is similar for all three, although 
manufacturers’ recommendations differ 
to some degree. 

A rough breakdown 


of the relative 


time consumed in performing a fiber 
strength test, exclusive of sample prepa- 
ration, shows that the actual breaking of 
the specimen occupies a small proportion 
of the time. The largest time consump- 
tion is loading the specimen into the 
jaws. This, coupled with the weight of 
the specimen, shows where research ef- 
fort at automating the test is most 
needed. 


One instrument, the Stelometer, af- 
fords a magnification of 40 on the elon- 
gation of the fiber specimen. This magni- 
fication allows accurate reading of the 
elongation with strength determination. 
It is suggested that fiber bundle elonga- 
tion, which is obtainable at little extra 
cost over the strength measurement, is 
a property to which greater attention 
should be paid. Investigations of cotton 
differing in elongation showed a general 
relationship between fiber bundle elonga- 
tion, and indicated that both the level of 
fiber elongation and the variability of 
yarn elongation are important param- 
eters contributing to product quality. 


Measuring Length Distribution 


The urgent the measure- 
ment of some parameter of the length 
distribution in addition to the classer’s 
length, upper half mean length (Fibro- 
graph), or upper quartile length (Array). 
Efforts with relatively conventional 
methods are under way in various labora- 
tories. However, these attempts all seem 
to have in common the viewpoint that 
short fibers are measurable by modifica- 
tions or refinement of procedures which 
are measurable by modifications or re- 
finement of procedures which are inher- 
ently more accurate in measuring the 
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longer fibers. We would like to offer two 
markedly different approaches. 

The first approach attempts to indicate 
short fiber content by means of a modi- 
fied strength test and, if proven useful, 
could conceivably be performed on exist- 
ing bundle stre ngth testers. 

The theory is simple. Instead of care- 
fully combing out all fibers shorter than 
the extreme thickness of the jaws and 
spacer, if one is used, a ribbon-like speci- 
men with all the fibers left in is pre- 
pared. With this modified specimen, short 
fibers will contribute weight to the speci- 
men but will be largely ineffective inso- 
far as the strength of the bundle is con- 
cerned. Thus, the “strength index” will 
be lowered. To take into account differ- 
ences in the inherent fiber strength, a 
conventional strength test also is per- 
formed on the 1. The ratio between 
the strength of » samples containing 
! conventional strength 

» an index of the ineffective 
percentage fF short fibers. 
called, for purposes of this 
“Effective Strength Index.” 
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Color and Trash: 


HARVIN R. SMITH, Cotton 
Marketing Specialist, Cotton Di- 
vision, AMS-USDA, Washington. 


The Cotton Division has been inter- 
ested in accurate, precise measurement of 
color and trash for many years. Color and 
trash, along with preparation, form the 
basic components of cotton grade. In the 
physical preparation of cotton grade 
standards, the accurate measurement of 
these factors is vital to our success, for 
cotton is a variable product. Not only 
does it vary in color and trash from bale 
to bale, it even changes color in storage 
in different amounts depending upon the 
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conditions under which it is stored. With 
time and use, cotton standards also 
change color or get dusty. Every year it 
is necessary to reproduce several thou- 
sand boxes of cotton standards. They 
must uniformly represent the color, trash, 
and preparation of the standards as they 
were at the time of adoption. 


Color Can Be Measured 


Our position of color measurement is 
quite clear. We have passed many mile- 
stones since 1927 when Dorothy Nicker- 
son first tackled the problem of color 
measurement of cotton. At that time 
color lacked definition and organization. 
Today we have international agreement. 
The terms and units under which color 
may be described and measured now are 
well standardized. The paint, printing 
ink, dye, plastics, ceramics and food in- 
dustries, to mention but a few, have been 
concerned and interested in color meas- 
urement. As a result of this widespread 
interest, and of our own needs, we now 
have instruments that will measure cot- 
ton color automatically, rapidly, acecur- 
ately and with precision. The Department 
of Agriculture, which had one visual disk 
colorimeter in 1929, one electronic instru- 
ment in 1950, six by 1953, now has 26 
cotton colorimeters in its various labora- 
tories and classing rooms. They are used 
in our standardization and survey pro- 
grams, and as an aid to the classer in 
keeping his level of grading in line with 
standards. 

Cotton colorimeters also are used to 
an increasing degree by cotton manufac- 
turing and marketing firms throughout 
the world. We have calibrated 90 sets of 
scales and tiles for use on cotton colori- 
meters, so we assume that there are 
about that many in operation. Use of 
these tiles in keeping instruments in care- 
ful calibration insures that colorimeter 
measurements can be related accurately 
to the level of the cotton grade standards. 

Precision and accuracy are basic re- 
quirements of any instrument. Automa- 
tion, speed, and convenience are secon- 
dary. Once we get precision and accuracy, 
then speed, automation, economy, and 
convenience can be applied. With the 
colorimeter, many such improvements 
have been made, and are still being made. 

When we speak of precision in measur- 
ing cotton color, we speak in terms which 
seem fantastically small when compared 
to the precision of most other fiber test- 
ing instruments used today. This is not 
without reason, for the human eye, while 
not very good at determining or remem- 
bering absolute levels of color, has a re- 
markable ability to distinguish very small 
lifferences in color. The cotton colori- 
meter must do as well or better than the 
eye in both of these to produce useful 
information. 


Many Purposes Served 
Color measurements of cotton are used 


for many purposes, among which are the 
following: 


@ To MAINTAIN uniformity of 
standards. 


@ To MEAswure relationships 
between color. leaf and preparation in 
grade standards and those of cottons in 
current crops. 


@ To Alp THE CLASSER in main- 
taining a constant level of grade classi- 
fication. 


@ To Estasiisu Facts relating 
to color change and its causes: change 


caused by exposure in the field; change 
caused by conditions of storage. 


@ To ESTABLISH FACTS con- 
cerning the effects of color and of factors 
related to it in processing or end use: 
blending of mixes for more uniformity in 
processing or in product; relationships 
between raw stock color and color of 
yarns or fabrics after bleaching and 
dyeing. 


We recently completed a test covering 
storage of grades under controlled condi- 
tions of temperature and humidity. In 
three years there was little change in 
color for storage at 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit and 50 percent relative humidity, but 
considerable change at 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

On the basis of these studies we have 
been able to establish the pattern of 
color change with time, holding storage 
conditions constant, and likewise to estab- 


‘lish the pattern of color change for vary- 


ing conditions of storage, with time held 
constant. 

With the possible exception of fiber 
length, the color of the cotton fiber pro- 
vides more useful information to the ex- 
perienced cotton man about the value, or 
utility, of cotton than any other single 
fiber measurement. This is why so much 
attention has been paid to its measure- 
ment, and why color is a basic and im- 
portant component of cotton grade. 

This is “where we are” in measuring 
the color of cotton; we have come a long 
way in providing for its precise and ac- 
curate measurement. 


Trash Measurement Lags 


We have not traveled so far in trash 
measurement. “Where we are” is not so 
clear. The first estimate of trash content 
is by the human eye. The trained eye still 
provides one of the best measures we 
have, certainly the most economical and 
the most widely used. 

Another, and very logical, way to meas- 
ure trash content is to separate the trash 
physically from the lint and weigh it, 
rather than to judge its appearance as 
the classer does. This separation is diffi- 
cult because lint and trash tend to cling 
together. The Shirley Analyzer is the 
best device we have at the present time 
for making a physical separation of lint 
and trash with a satisfactory degree of 
precision. It separates about one to two 
percent trash, or nonlint content, from 
the very high grades, to as much as 18 or 
20 percent for the lowest grades, with 
repeat measurements varying as much 
as one percent. It is slow, and therefore 
expensive, to operate. Four or five sam- 
ples per hour is a high rate of production. 

Standardization work requires a better 
and faster measure. Duplicating stand- 
ards requires an instrument that will 
scan the surface of cotton, much as the 
classer does. In other words, it must 
evaluate the appearance of a sample and 
do it to a finer and more precise degree 
than the classer if it is to be used in 
preparing standards. For some studies 
less precision can be tolerated, but for 
measurements of individual samples any 
useful instrument must do a better job 
than the trained eye. As reported at the 
Research Clinic last year, we are using 
the Outlook Trashmeter, a scanning de- 
vice that has proven very useful in 
studies where we can make several meas- 
urements on a sample, or a bale, or where 
we can average measurements on several 
samples, as in making crop surveys. The 
method is fast—only three or four 
seconds per sample—and very sensitive. 
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But to measure individual samples on 
the basis of a single reading, in order 
to equal what a classer can do, greater 
precision is required. We expect to have 
a new and more precise model of this 
type in the near future. 

The recently developed ACCO Frac- 
tionator is another trash measurement 
device which physically separates trash 
from the lint, as does the Shirley Ana- 
lyzer. An improved model of this instru- 
ment, now being evaluated by ACCO 
and by the Cotton Division, is designed 
to use a smaller sample than the Shirley 
Analyzer, with a processing time of 
only one minute per sample. Weighing 
the sample adds to the total time re- 
quired to complete the test, but this is 
sill considerably faster than the Shirley 
Analyzer. Preliminary results from our 
evaluation of the ACCO Fractionator 
indicate that some precision has been 
sacrificed in using the small sample 
size (10 grams as compared to 100 grams 
required by the Shirley Analyzer). Also, 
we do not get as complete a separation 
of the lint and trash as we would like, 
especially with low grade cottons. We 
are still experimenting, however, and 
the use of different procedures or pro- 
cessing times might improve the results. 


Waste Means More Than Trash 


The question now is what are we going 
to use as a basis for comparing the 
various trash measurements in order 
to evaluate them. We are trying to pre- 
dict manufacturing waste, but this con- 
sists of more than trash alone. Manu- 
facturing waste is very difficult to meas- 
ure with any degree of precision. In 
our own spinning laboratories where all 


of the settings, speeds, and operating 
procedures are carefully controlled, we 
still find differences of as much as two 
percentage points in picker and card 
waste on repeated measurements from 
the same bales. However, we use this 
test to make comparisons when relatively 
large numbers of samples are involved, 
such as our annual quality surveys. 

The Shirley Analyzer and classer’s 
grade are better at predicting picker 
and card waste than measurements on 
the other two instruments. When we 
assume the Shirley Analyzer as a refer- 
ence for comparison, classer’s grade 
correlates best, with the Trashmeter and 
ACCO Fractionator next. If classer’s 
grade is used as the reference for com- 
parison, as is sometimes useful in survey 
and standardization studies, the Trash- 
meter and Shirley Analyzer show an 
equally high relationship. 

None of these correlations are really 
very high due to restricted range of 
grades in the survey, inherent variation 
in the samples, and lack of precision in 
tests. When using a full range of grades, 
the correlation levels are much higher— 
well above 0.90 for the Shirley Analyzer 
with classer’s grade, and presumably 
as much higher for the other methods 
as well. 

This is “where we are” in measuring 
trash. Our progress has been relatively 
slow, and we still have quite a long way 
to go. 

Our cotton grade surveys provide an 
example of the use and importance of 
combined color and trash measurements. 
These are made each year on typical 
samples of each grade classed in the crop. 
By measurements made on these samples 
we maintain a record of color and trash 


from year to year. This information is 
useful in evaluating changes in the crop, 
and in discovering the need for any ad- 
justments that may be required in the 
cotton grade standards to keep them 
applicable to current crops. Such infor- 
mation is a necessary basis for any 
recommendations that may be made for 
improvement in standards. 

While these surveys have shown no 
significant change in the color of recent 
crops, they do show that a very consid- 
erable change has occurred in the past 
few years in the amount and kind of 
leaf associated with a given color. The 
colorimeter, along with the Shirley Ana- 
lyzer and Trashmeter, helps us to under- 
stand the degree of this change. 


Trash Has Declined 


Trash levels have declined sharply 
since 1953, even in bales bought for use 
in the grade standards. In recent crops 
the trash content of cotton grades meas- 
ured by the Shirley Analyzer has been 
falling as much as one full grade below 
that in bales used in the 1953 and pre- 
vious standards. This decrease in amount 
of leaf is so universal that even when 
bales are especially searched out to 
match the standards, few can be found 
with sufficient leaf. The 1953 standards 
which we are now using contain the 
same amount of leaf as those dating 
back as far as 1936. There has been no 
intentional change in the amount of leaf 
in the standards during all these years. 

Color measurements confirm ard sup- 
port the trends in trash levels. Examin- 
ing the color of bales before and after 
cleaning on the Shirley Analyzer, it is 
clear that in early years there was a 
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regular pattern of color improvement 
after cleaning that amounted to a differ- 
ence on the color diagram of at least 
one grade. A series of such diagrams 
made over the past years show progres- 
sively less color improvement with clean- 
ing. Until 1958 practically no color im- 
provement is shown in the higher grades 
and far less improvement in the lower 
grades, than was shown in earlier years. 

This does not tell anything about fiber 
damage, but it does indicate that the 
color of cleaned lint from samples with 
ess trash than in former years is lower 
today than it would have been if the 
sample had a trash content in propor- 
tion to the color and leaf required by the 
grade standards. In other words, the 
combination of color, leaf, and prepara- 
tion in the grade standards does not 
represent the combination of color, leaf, 
and preparation that is occurring in 
most cottons of recent crops. It is obvi- 
ous that classing today’s cotton against 
such standards is difficult, because trash 
and color must be averaged to obtain a 
grade classification. In the future, if the 
practice continues of removing more 
trash at the gin than in former years, 
it will become necessary either to describe 
cotton in terms of separate grade factors 
(call the color and leaf grade sepa- 
rately), or to recommend a change in 
standards to fit mors closely the color 
and leaf combinations as they are ginned 
in today’s crops 

This, then, is “where we are” in meas- 
uring color and trash today. We have 
come a mg way in measuring color. 
The results are useful and the measure- 
ments are rapid, precise and accurate 
Improvements in automation, conven- 
ience, and simplicity are still being made 
10} continue in this 
field. With trash, we have not gone so 
far. There are still many basic problems 
to be solved regarding trash measure- 
ments, but we hope that with continued 
efforts we will soon have a method that 
will fill the need more adequately. 


and we hope efforts wi 


Fiber Measurements 
In Merchandising 


MB DAN DAVIS, General Man- 
ager, Plains Cotton Cooperative 
Association, Lubbock. 


In September, 1960, Plains Cotton Co- 
operative installed a high volume pro- 
duction facility for testing cotton for 
micronaire, color, leaf content and pre- 
paration. After testing 500,000 samples 
we can give you a report on the results 
and the cost. We do not intend to theorize 
on the application of these techniques, 
or the use we made of information 
gathered. This report is limited to per- 
formance data and cost figures on the 
nstrument testing during a five-month 
period 

Our installation tested the feasibility 
of five rather new ideas in fiber testing. 


They were 


POSITIONING two micronaire 
test teams on one production line to test 
the fineness on both sides of each bale 


at high speed. 


@ INSTALLATION of a high-speed 
automatic recording Colorimeter for the 
determination of lint color on both sides 
of each bale. 
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@ Use or A SEMI-SKILLED labo- 
ratory technican for rating samples for 
non-lint content. 


@ Use or A SEMI-SKILLED labo- 
ratory technician for evaluation of pre- 
paration. 


@ PACKAGING AND STORING sam- 
ples so each could be retrieved from 
storage by bale number for merchan- 
dising purposes. 


The marketing facility operated by 
Plains Cotton Cooperative contains 22,000 
square feet of floor space of which 7,000 
square feet were allocated to fiber test- 
ing last season. Of the 92 persons em- 
ployed during the movement of the crop 
last year, 40 were involved directly in 
fiber work testing department. 


8,500 Bales Per Day 


In planning, our production goal was 
10,000 bales per day from three lines. 
We did not achieve this volume. We 
consistently ran 8,500 bales per day 
total output. Our Number 1 line began 
operating in mid-September and con- 
tinued through January. Number 2 line 
operated from mid-October until Christ- 
mas Eve, Number 3 line from mid-No- 
vember until Christmas Eve. When oper- 
ating one line, we consistently produced 
3,300 bales per day, but when operating 
three lines mechanical malfunction and 
the use of less experienced personnel 
prevented anticipated production. 

On one table, samples were removed 
from the container in which they were 
received. Paper wrappings were removed 
if the samples had been drawn by auto- 
matic sampler. Approximately 70 percent 
of samples tested were automatic sam- 
ples. Samples cut at the compress com- 
prised the remaining 30 percent of sam- 
ples tested. An operator placed the two 
outside plates of the sample up, pulled 
the micronaire sub-section for both sides 
and placed the two halves of the sample 
onto the conveyor belt feed table. The 
feed table automatically sent the two 
halves of the sample down the conveyor 
line together at approximately seven- 
second intervals. 


Test Stations 


First test station was opposite the first 
Fiberway machine. Here the micronaire 
sub-section was removed from the top 
of the sample and weighed in the con- 
ventional manner. The sample automati- 
cally moved to the second test station 
opposite the Fibronaire machine. At this 
position the micronaire reading of the 
first side of the bale was obtained and 
written on the card that accompanied 
the sample down the line. 

The sample automatically moved to 
the third test station opposite the second 
Fiberway. The sub-sample was removed 
from the top of the second side of the 
sample and weighed. The sample moved 
automatically to test station number 
four where the micronaire reading of 
the second side of the sample was ob- 
tained and recorded. At this point, both 
sides of the sample had been tested for 
fineness and both results recorded on 
the card. We called this card the “quality 
card.” 

Test station Number 5 was directly 
under the head of the Cotton Colorimeter. 
This pneumatic test stand automatically 
raised and lowered the Colorimeter head 
in synchronization with the movement of 
the samples down the line. The first side 
of the sample moved automatically under 


the Colorhead and stopped. This move- 
ment was controlled by photo-electric 
cells. When the sample was in place the 
Colorhead automatically lowered, the 
reading was calculated and printed auto- 
matically on the quality card. 

After the first reading had been ob- 
tained and printed, the Colorhead raised. 
The second side of the sample moved into 
position and the process was repeated, 
the color reading of the second side of 
the sample being printed on the card. 
The operator watched the machine to 
prevent possible malfunction and inserted 
the card into the printer to receive the 
two readings. 

Components of a standard Colorimeter 
instrument were built into the equipment 
rack. Circuits translated the photo-elec- 
tric readings of the Colorhead into pulses 
which drove the servo-mechanism of 
the printer which automatically recorded 
the results. With this Colorimeter 6,000 
tests per day, both sides of 3,000 samples, 
were regularly taken and recorded under 
the supervision of one operator. With 
this semi-automated Colorimeter we were 
able to test both sides of a sample for 
color and record the results at labor 
costs of one-third of a cent per bale. 

When the sample had been tested for 
color it passed to test station number 
six. At this position on the line a guide 
box containing six biscuits were dis- 
played. These biscuits represent various 
degrees of non-lint content typical of 
cotton ginned in the marketing area we 
serve. Biscuit Number One _ represents 
the cleanest cotton normally found in 
our territory. Biscuit Number Six repre- 
sents the leafiest cotton which we nor- 
mally merchandize. Biscuits Number Two 
through Five represent graduations be- 
tween the two extremes. A_ technician 
examined both sides of the sample and 
selected the side with the highest leaf 
content. She visually compared the leafy 
side of the sample to the guide biscuits 
and she recorded the number of the 
biscuit to which the sample most nearly 
conformed. These girls were trained by 
the classers of our shipping department. 

After the bale was evaluated for leaf 
content on the low side of the sample, 
the sample moved automatically to test 
station Number 7. Here the six guide 
biscuits represented graduations in pre- 
paration, Number One being the smooth- 
est cotton normally found in the area 
and Number Six our roughest bale. The 
sample is rated by the technician through 
visual reference to guide biscuits. This 
girl also made special comments pertain- 
ing to the sample. If bales were barky, 
grassy, oily, dusty, or some other special 
condition existed, a notation in numeri- 
cal code was entered on the quality card. 


Sample Ready for Storage 


The sample then passed automatically 
to test station Number & where the 
bale number was printed on the quality 
card that had accompanied the sample 
down the line. At this stage we had a 
card that contained the micronaire read- 
ing of the first side, the micronaire read- 
ing of the second side, color reading of 
the first side, color reading of the second 
side, leaf content based on the low side 
of the sample, preparation based on the 
low side of the sample and any special 
comments. This card was filed in order 
by sample storage location for trans- 
mission to the IBM department. 

The sample was ready for packaging 
and storage. It was placed into a packag- 
ing machine where the sample was pneu- 
matically compressed and then ejected 
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into a polyethylene bag through which 
the bale coupon showing bale number 
was visible. The polyethylene bag was 
sealed and placed in a cardboard box. 
Sixteen samples were placed into each 
box and the box was given a consecutive 
identifying control number. 

When the boxes arrived at the ware- 
house they were taped together with 
paper tape to form sections like a book- 
shelf. Each section carried an identify- 
ing control number. At this point each 
individual sample, packaged for protec- 
tion, was stored in the warehouse ready 
for future use. Quality cards were trans- 
mitted to the IBM keypunch and verifi- 
cation department where the written in- 
formation on each bale was translated 
into punched cards. More than 20 million 
digits of information on cotton quality 
were generated in the laboratory last 
season. The punched cards were process- 
ed through a 604 calculator that auto- 
matically selected the lowest micronaire 
reading and then translated the Colori- 
meter information into the terms of 
universal grade standards. The processed 
IBM cards were then filed numerically 
for future use. 


Five Main Points 


Now let us return to the five points 
mentioned earlier. 


@ UTILIZATION of Two Micron- 
aire Teams on the Test Lines—We are 
firmly of the opinion that testing both 
sides of each bale and automatic selec- 
tion of the low side is necessary in handl- 
ing Texas cotton. We have virtually 
eliminated micronaire claims on our ship- 
ments. We are confident our test read- 
ings will stand up in any market of the 
world regardless of the testing technique 
utilized by the mill we supply. The second 
test involves an extra labor cost of a 
cent per bale, but we believe it worth- 
while. All future testing programs of 
our association will be based upon this 
principle of double micronaire testing. 


@ Use or THE SEMI-AUTOMATED 
Colorimeter on the Test Line The low 
labor cost of this test, one-third cent per 
bale, makes this machine a good invest- 
ment in our opinion. We believe the color 
information obtained is well worth the 
cost. 


@ UTILizaTion of a Semi-Skilled 
Technician for Leaf Evaluation—Our 
experience this season indicates that a 
very high degree of repeatability can be 
obtained by visually rating samples for 
leaf against displayed guide biscuits. 
We did not experience difficulty in train- 
ing women to do this job. The job is 
simple enough to be rather easily 
mastered. 


@ Use or A SEMI-SKILLED Tech- 
nician to Evaluate Preparation Here 
again we experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining repeatability after a brief 
period of training the technician. 


@ Tue SToracGe SAMPLES to be 
Retrieved by Individual Bale Number 
The cost of this operation far exceeded 
our pre-season estimates. The polyethy- 
lene bags in which samples were stored 
cost one cent each. The cardboard boxes 
in which we transported the samples to 
the storage area cost 20 cents each and 
provided for the handling of 16 samples. 
Therefore, the boxes, which became the 
storage racks, cost one and one-fourth 
cents per sample. These boxes are re- 
usable and we estimate that they will 
last three seasons. This gives a cost of 


about one-half cent per sample if the 
boxes are used for three years. There- 
fore, packaging and storage supplies cost 
a total of one and one-half cents per 
sample. 

We did not experience difficulty in 
maintaining storage location informa- 
tion, but the cost of retrieving the bales 
from storage by bale number and re- 
moving the samples from the polyethy- 
lene containers for transmission to the 
classing department was very high, run- 
ning just under six cents per sample 
labor costs. In addition to the expense 
for supplies and labor, a great deal of 
floor space was used. We used a cotton 
warehouse containing 51,000 square feet 
of floor space for a period of four 
months. Prior to next season, we expect 
to make several changes in our sample 


storage and sample handling techniques. 

During September our total labor costs 
in the laboratory, including department 
supervision, ran 10.5 cents per bale. 
This included receiving samples, open- 
ing and placing samples on the line, all 
testing and packaging, and transmission 
of samples to the storage area. By the 
latter part of the season our labor cost 
per bale was well below five cents, the 
season average being 6.4 cents per bale. 
This is labor only without allowance for 
equipment, floor space, power, and mis- 
cellaneous items. 

We do not view last year’s operation 
as a model installation. We plan several 
major design changes on equipment. We 
do believe, however, that it provides us 
with a base on which we can build an 
efficient merchandizing technique. 


YOUR FIRST COST YOUR LAST---2! 
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20’ Ing. x 8’. wd. x 9'6” overall het. 


Other sizes on request 


e 20’ long, 8’ wide and 7’ high (other 

sizes on request). 

Life Time Construction. All Struc- 

tural Steel. 

e This Wagon Box has over 5 bales of 
carrying capacity. 

e Universal Styling permits this box 

to be used on any Manufactured 

Chassis. 

Only NICO offers unit construction 

between bed and side boards, afford- 

ing complete removal of sideboards 
and ends. 

@ Sideboard Stakes are not welded, 
preventing vibration breakage, and 
are held in place by a unique stake 
slot. 

e The well-braced 14-Gauge 1”x2” 
Fabric Wire Sides and Bottom are 
Galvanized for protection against 
exposure. 

e This wire also prevents pressure 
build-up when cotton is dumped by 
the picker eliminating cotton blow 
over. 


TERMS AVAILABLE FOR GINNERS 


Regular Financing or 
Lease Purchase Plan 


With The All New 


ALL * STEEL 


WAGON BOX 


Maer Styles 
” For Cotton Pullers 
W Mec thanical Pickers 


$300.00 


f.o.b. Sudan, Texas 
in lots of 5 or more, 


Complete 


with 
Bed, Sideboards, Your Choice of 
Floor, Wood or Wire 


Manufactured in USA by 


NIX IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


Box 155 
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Fiber Instruments 
In Point Buying 


BB JOSEPH M. LEAHY, Labora- 
tory Department, Volkart Broth- 
ers, Inc., New Orleans. 


I have been asked to discuss three 
major points covering an appraisal of 
the use of fiber instruments In point 
buying 

' fiber instruments can be 


(1) How 
ised in buying at the 
country buyer level. 

(2) How fiber instruments are being 
ised in buying at the producer-ginner 
country buyer level. 

(3) Effects on premiums 


yroducer-ginner- 


and dis- 


The first of these has been thoroughly 


jiscussed through the years since the 
jevelopment of fiber measuring instru- 
ments. Briefly, the theory is as follows: 
TI elationship between a number of 
fiber properties (length, strength, fine- 
ness, maturity, etc.) and cotton variety 
is well established. Modification of varie- 
tal characteristics by weather and loca- 


tion of growtl aiso has been explored. 
Theoretically. we can predict the 


fiber 


range 


measurable properties to 


be expected from a given variety, grown 
In a given location in any one season 

d can che predictions by actua 

er measurements. In theory, then, a 
me nant \ | >» Into the primary 
market, test samples from points where 
he. xpects find esired fiber prope 
ties, ar nake his purchases accordingly. 
H laboratory vould then follow 
tnr gt bv testing the actua purchases 
as they n nto his stock 

This the good but, unfortunately 
t ignores too many serious and practical 
pre ms to het »ympletely workable 
today 


Important Fiber Properties 


Let's consider which fiber properties 

merchant-buyer would wish to measure 
ind what instruments are available for 

h measurements in an actual point 
buving provgran The properties he 
¢ jletermine are naturaliv dic- 
tated by requirements of his custome? 
they n juently appear in mill in 
quiri these requirements are 


@ Fiser FINENESS Fineness 
fications are ain t universal. For 
tunatel\ ye Nav ar nstrument vhict 
fast and rate ind idmirably 
suited, not only for che ing sample 
point buying but also for 100 percent 
testing of the merchant's actual stock 


He re, the 


Fiser STRENGTH 
Is not fortunat Insotar as 


10 inate, 


merchant 


nstrument are oncerned. Strengtl 
measuring instrument currentiyv in use 
are simply not fast enough to cope with 
the an nt of testing necessar\ na 
point buying program where large quan 
tities are involved and where the mer- 
chant must work within the restricted 


time limits of a marketing season 

Some 
point 
with moderate 


10 year 
buying for specifies 
3) 


strengths, 


it this was when 


success, 


contracts calling for strength guarantees 
represented a very small percentage of 
Finding a few thou- 


our total business. 


sand bales for mills buying with mini- 
mum strength clauses was not too diffi- 
cult. Today, however, with the volume 


of strength contracts steadily increas- 
ing, the merchant is severely handi- 
capped by lack of adequate instruments. 
Point buying on the basis of strength 
can be effective only through continual 
testing, before purchase, to check sea- 
sonal and other variations. In addition, 
checking stock is necessary to verify 
pre-purchase testing, and to determine 
which strengths are actually available 
for sale. Present instruments are not 
adequate for such volume testing. 


@ Fiser MATURITY Maturity 
guarantees based on instrument measure 
are not frequent. Most mills are willing 
to accept the fineness reading as an indi- 
cation of maturity in American cottons. 
This is fortunate since no maturity test 
is rapid enough to be of practical use 
in buying. 


@ NEPPINESs, gin damage due 
to overheating, overcleaning, etc.—Here 
again, no instruments are practical for 
use in the primary market to detect such 
characteristics. 


@ LENGTH AND SHORT FIBER 
content—No length measuring instru- 
ments have been accepted by the trade 
to replace the determination of length 
by classer’s pull. Specifications covering 
short fiber content occasionally appear in 
contracts, but instrument measure of this 
characteristic is still in the development 
stage and plays little or no part in 
buying in the primary market. 


@ MicrosiaLt DAMAGE, cavi- 
toma, etc.—Detection of this type of 
lamage, when it is not readily apparent 
in reduced grade, is not yet practical for 
the merchant in his buying operations. 

What does all of this add up to? 
Simply that despite mill interest in many 


fiber properties, the merchant can gen- 
erally use only two measurements in 
buying—fineness and strength. The lat- 
ter is severely limited because of the 


inadequacy of available instruments. 
The above facts must be borne in mind 


by mill and merchant alike. For the 
present, fiber specifications generally 


must be limited to those 
which the merchant can 


in putting up his stock. 


measurements 
effectively use 

In discussing how fiber measurements 
are used in point buying, we must con- 
another practical problem—point 
buying itself. The past few seasons, 
point buying in the traditional sense was 
not possible, nor were samples availabl 


sider 


to the buyer for pre-purchase testing. 
We expect the set-up this season to 
permit more actual point buying and 


testing of samples before purchase. As 
pointed out, this testing will be limited 
to fineness in volume, strength to a more 
limited and to all other proper- 
ties on a limited basis. 


extent, 


Premiums and Discounts Affected 


How do affect 
premiums primary 
market? 

Our buyers tell us that when word 
around” that a certain area is 
producing good Pressley or good Micron- 
aire, prices tend to hold up. Points which 
show poor Pressley or low Micronaire 
tend to be discounted and may se!l close 
to or at loan level. These premiums and 
discounts have not, in most cases, crystal- 
lized into fixed dollar values. However, 
regulations covering the 1960 price sup- 
port program did specify a discount of 


these measurements 
and discounts in the 


gets 
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four cents per pound for all bales classed 


wasty—and it has been the practice of 
classification boards to designate all 
bales with micronaire readings below 


2.6 as wasty. 

On the whole, premiums and discounts 
tend to be applied in the primary mar- 
ket only to wide differences in fiber 
properties. For example, areas producing 
cotton with an average of 75,000 pounds 
per square inch are not normally dis- 
counted against areas producing an 
80,000 PSI average. However, points 
premium will find a ready market. Bales 
with micronaire reading below 3.5 are 
normally discounted. At times, of course, 
none of these differences apply particu- 
larly when merchants are in short supply 
of certain grades and staples needed to 
fill commitments which carry no fiber 
specifications. 

In appraising the use of fiber instru- 
ments in the primary market, I cannot 
be quite as enthusiastic or as optimistic 
as I was 10 years ago. We have, unfor- 
tunately, made little progress in fiber 
testing at the marketing level during 
the past 10 years. Much valuable research 
work has been accomplished, particularly 
with respect to fiber properties vs. manu- 
facturing performance. However, these 
findings cannot be fully utilized by the 
industry until a cotton crop can be segre- 
gated according to the more important 
fiber properties, quickly and accurately. 
This obviously calls for development of 
practical, speedy, and accurate instru- 
ments which can be used effectively 
through all the steps of merchandising 
from the primary market to mill delivery. 
Today, only fineness measuring instru- 
ments meet these qualifications. Let us 
hope it will not take another 10 years 
to develop instruments equally as effec- 
tive to measure other fiber properties. 


Cost Is All Important 


This inevitably leads us back to that 
all important factor—cost. Instrument 
development is costly, and merchandising 
on the basis of instrument measure will 
not be as economical as merchandising 
on grade and staple alone for some time 
to come. If fiber measurements are of 
real value, this value must be reflected 
in dollars and cents at every stage of 
marketing. Producers cannot be expected 
to make enthusiastic efforts to produce 
cottons with more desirable fiber proper- 
ties unless there is financial incentive. 
Merchants cannot effectively select cot- 
tons on the basis of fiber properties to 
meet the specific needs of his mill custo- 
mer unless the customer is willing to pay 
a fair premium for the service. 

I have no doubt that all of these prob- 
lems will eventually be solved effectively. 
Certainly if this generation can develop 
the rocket fuels, space drives, and all 
the complex electronic devices of the 
space age, we are not going to be defeated 
by the problem of squeezing every last 
bit of value out of King Cotton. Research 
the past years leaves no doubt that 
instrument selections of raw cottons on 
the basis of fiber properties can contrib- 
ute much to the efficiency of the textile 


mill and to the quality of the end 
product. 
Efficient evaluation of available cot- 


tons in the primary market is a vital 
step in bringing to every textile mill 
the very best raw material for the parti- 
cular needs of each. The merchant is 
ready and willing to do everything in 
his power to reach this. However, we 
have to overcome the hurdles outlined 
above—and someone has to pay the bill. 
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Preserving Quality in 
Harvesting, Ginning 


ALFRED M. PENDLETON, 
Agricultural Engineer, Federal 
Extension Service, USDA, Dallas. 


During the 1950’s, the full impact of 
cotton mechanization struck the entire 
raw cotton industry, though the begin- 
ning came in the labor-scarce years dur- 
ing and immediately following World 
War 11. 

During these years cotton producers 
and ginners in every state began to 
realize that great changes were to come 
—and they did. By far the greatest of 
these changes, in terms of affecting the 
lives and plans of cotton people, was the 
rapid acceptance of labor-saving devices, 
including mechanical pickers and strip- 
pers. From 1949 to 1959, machine har- 
vested cotton increased from six percent 
to 43 percent of the U.S. crop. There 
was probably a much greater rate of 
increase in the crop year just closing. 

On the farm these changes have meant 
far more than simply replacing people 
with machines at harvest time. They have 
involved changes in varieties, plant popu- 
lation, row widths, weed control methods, 
row profiles, methods of removing leaves, 
irrigation practices, and numerous 
others. The cotton wagon disappeared 
along with the mules that once took it 
to the gin. 

Accompanying changes at the gin 
showed the passing of the leisurely four 
month ginning season in favor of a 
feverish six to eight week “peak run” 
during which the ginner found himself 
literally “snowed under.” Long lines of 
trailers containing from three to 10 
bales each arrived at the gin yard almost 
simultaneously when harvesting began. 
Owners demanded these trailers be re- 
turned as quickly as possible so harvest- 
ing machines or hard-to-get hand pickers 
would not stand idle in the field. Further- 
more, hand pickers no longer could be 
required to be careful of quality. The 
average U.S. hand-picked bale of 1959 
contained 48 pounds more trash and 
moisture than the average U.S. bale in 
1949. Similarly, the hand-snapped bale 
of 1959 contained 101 pounds more trash 
and moisture than 10 years previously. 

So the ginner, too, had problems. What 
changes would he make to remove the 
green leaf and moisture, yet preserve 
cotton quality in ginning? How were 
these changes to be financed in a decade 
during which he did not necessarily have 
more cotton to gin just more pressure 
to gin it hurriedly and better? Would he 
be able to finance increased ginning 
capacity, or could he find some method of 
storing seed cotton without undue deteri- 
oration until he could gin it? 


So, cotton mechanization has changed 
much more than farming practices alone. 
For instance, the $50,000 cotton gin of 
the early 1940’s, which was quite ade- 
quate for harvesting methods of that 
period, required 200 or less horsepower. 
The high capacity 1960 model gin may 
involve 1000 to 1200 horsepower and may 
cost $300,000 or more. Yet, some of these 
newer gins are models of efficiency 
while maintaining sensible quality con- 
trol. They are the product of changes 
brought about principally by the pres- 
sure of cotton mechanization. 

These changes on the farm and in the 


gin did not just happen. First, leader- 
ship to point the way was necessary. 
This was afforded by National Cotton 
Council which drew upon the advice and 
information of many groups and agen- 
cies, both private and public. Second, 
research provided the key to those 
changes which were more practical and 
more adaptable as rapidly as results 
could be made available. Third, exten- 
sion services of all cotton producing 
states, working as a team with cotton 
industry leadership and all research 
groups, have made and continue to make 
each bit of research information avail- 
able to all cotton people. Let’s look at 
a few important items which farmers 
and ginners have learned will help to 
maintain cotton quality during harvest- 
ing and ginning: 


@ THERE ARE IMPORTANT qual- 
ity factors in addition to grade and 
staple, and instruments are being used to 
evaluate these factors. 


@ Corton HARVESTED with eight 
percent or less lint moisture usually 
gives better quality. 


@ DEFOLIATION is a very import- 
ant tool but when and how materials 
are applied can materially affect quality. 


@ PLANT SPACING, or number 
of plants per foot in the row, is import- 
ant to plant size and conformation, trash 
gathered by the picker, ete. 


@ Row WiptuH and profile are 
highly important to quality harvesting 
with machines. 


@ IRRIGATION and fertilization 
can materially affect quality. 


@ FIeELps reasonably free of 
grass and weeds at harvest pay divi- 


dends. 


@ CLEAN, Roomy 


favor machines. 


turn rows 


@ HAND PICKING the first few 
feet on row ends often pays. 


@ MECHANICAL cotton pickers 
must be adjusted properly and cleaned 
regularly. 


@ TRAILERS should be ample in 
size and number to avoid tramping or 
packing. 


@ EXcessivELyY DAMP cotton in 
the trailer under conditions of high rela- 
tive humidity will deteriorate rapidly— 
often a full grade in the first 24 hours. 


Even UNpbER CONDITIONS of 
low relative humidity during long storage 
periods high lint moisture content will 
allow spotting from vegetative material. 


@ CorTTron GINNED at a moisture 
level cf five to seven percent is of 
superior spinning quality to that with 
excessively low or high moisture. 


@ Loose ginning is still 
best. 

@ Excessive DRYING shortens 
staple and creates short fibers. 


@ CLEANING in the gin is vitally 
necessary but definitely damaging when 
carried to extremes. 


@ Wuite HAND PICKED cotton is 
often dried only enough to insure smooth 
ginning, machine picked cotton is more 
often dried to allow proper cleaning. 
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@ Moisture METERs and humid- 
ity indicators pay quality dividends. 


And the list goes on. People with large 
investments in production and ginning 
facilities have learned that cotton quality 
preservation is a matter of properly 
controlling many factors. So, they are 
more quality-conscious than ever before. 

They are also more moisture-conscious 
than ever before because they realize 
that while they can’t exactly measure 
quality, they can measure moisture 
reasonably well. By measuring moisture 
they are in a more favorable position to 
control quality. So, they are trying to 
pick cotton with no more than eight per- 
cent lint moisture and to gin it with no 
less than five percent at the gin stand. 
They are trying to gin damp, trash 
cotton as soon as possible to avoid 
deterioration while storing only the best. 
They are trying, where possible, to group 
cottons of like quality to minimize ad- 
justments in the gin. 

I say they are trying because these 
things are not always possible even 
though highly desirable. They are also 
greatly interested in further improve- 
ments, provided they are practical. Thou- 
sands of producers and ginners across 
the Belt are concerned about the forma- 
tion of neps and what they mean to the 
spinner. They are concerned about short 
fibers and what they mean to the spin- 
ner. They are concerned because they 
have seen them and had their importance 
explained. They are taking a more seri- 
ous view of seed coat fragments, matur- 
ity and other factors, as well as their 
causes, because they realize more than 
ever before that these are important to 
the spinner. They are concerned about 
the infrequent and purely accidental 
mixture of fibers from cloth in the cotton 
gin as experienced recently by a spinner 
who produced 10,000 yards of seconds 
when these seconds were caused only by 
colored fibers mixed in ginning. 


Better Devices Needed 


They are interested and concerned 
but they still cannot see quality elements 
measured, other than grade and staple. 
They ask for better instruments and 
simpler instruments which can more 
clearly show the good from the bad in 
the local community or at the point of 
first sale. They are aware of the great 
strides in instrumentation already made 
by the cotton industry and are confident 
that even better measuring devices are 
on the way. 

In addition to a better means of meas- 
uring quality they want compensation 
for their efforts to produce and preserve 
it. When those who have worked the 
hardest to follow proven research prac- 
tices offer their cotton for sale, they 
expect it to bring more. I am convinced 
that leaders in cotton merchandising are 
equally anxious to pay more for the 
good and less for the bad. The rapid 
modernization and instrumentation of 
their merchandising systems during the 
last few years is one indication. Premi- 
ums paid last fall, in many cases where 
superiority of quality was evident, is 
further proof that the industry will pay 
for quality when it can be accurately 
identified. 

The key to the cotton industry’s drive 
for better quality appears to be a 
stepped-up research program to find 
better quality measuring instruments. 
This program should be vigorously pur- 
sued. Currently available research and 
instrumentation have afforded a sound 
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base for the educational drive to improve 
quality, but the ultimate goal must be 
to evaluate and reflect accurate spinning 
and end-use values at the first pont 
of sale, 


Moisture Control 
In Ginning 
A. C. GRIFFIN, Physicist, U. 


S. Cotton Ginning Laboratory, 

ARS-USDA, Leland, Miss. 

Control of fiber moisture content of 
cotton during ginning is, after the prime 
ginning function of separating lint from 
seed, the most important single function 

of the gin. 


Cotton containing more them a certain 
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you can Duy 
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level of moisture will cling together as 
wads, causing machinery chokage or 
breakdown. If such cotton does get 
through, it will gin poorly and give a 
rough lint preparation appearance that 


carries severe price penalties on the 
market. On the other hand, cotton dried 
to a low moisture level and subjected to 


an elaborate machinery setup, processes 
smoothly through the gin plant and 
yields maximum lint grades, but has a 
noticeable reduction in staple length and 
an increased quantity of short fibers. 

Let’s look at a Mississippi 
Delta cotton gin. 

There are two similar stages of drying, 
cleaning, and extraction. Each drying 
stage begins with a hot-air pickup and 


typical 


ends with a separating cleaner. Air 
velocity in the transport pipe is about 
1,500 f.p.m.; through the drier itself 


the velocity is about 1,600 f.p.m. There 
is some slippage between cotton and air, 
especially in the drier, so that cotton in 
the drying system moves somewhat 
slower than the conveying air. Damp 
cotton is fluffed less than dryer cotton 
and moves more slowly than well fluffed 
cotton for a given air velocity. In the 
gin at Stoneville, the average times in 
each drying stage this past season were 
16 seconds for the first stage, and 10 
seconds for the second stage. 

After the two stages of drying, clean- 
ing and extracting are the gin stands, 
followed by two stages of lint cleaning 
and the baling press. 


New Drier Control Unit 


Temperature control, typically, is from 
a pressure bulb located near the drier 
exit that regulates gas input to the 
burner nozzle in an off-on fashion. Even 
though the temperature at the control 
point is held within fairly close limits, 
the temperature at the drying system 
entrance can fluctuate as much as 200 
degrees Fahrenheit and cycles at approx- 
imately two-minute intervals. This cycl- 
ing rate depends to a large degree upon 
the heating and cooling rates of the 
pipe and drier itself, and is somewhat 
modulated by the presence of cotton in 
the system. 

Quite recently, a resistance bulb con- 
troller operating a motorized gas valve 
has become available to ginners for drier 
temperature control. We hope this type 
of controller will replace the on-off con- 
troller. This unit should stabilize the 
temperature at the drying system pickup 
point quite well, if the sensing elment is 
located at that point. 

Fiber and spinning qualities of lint 
dried for immediate ginning and of lint 
dried but allowed to regain moisture 
before ginning were compared in labora- 
tory tests. These tests showed definitely 
that cotton could be ginned in an over- 


dried state at the expense of reduced 
fiber and spinning qualities, and that 
cotton allowed to regain moisture prior 


to ginning retained to a large degree its 
normal fiber and spinning qualities. 
Later tests using undried control lots 
showed that gin damage due to drying 
correlated extremely well with fiber 
moisture content at time of ginning and 
correlated poorly with temperatures used 
for drying. Another series of tests showed 
that cottons dried to three percent fiber 
moisture at temperatures of 130, 200 
and Fahrenheit exhibit re- 
markably similar fiber and spinning 
properties. These tests led to the conclu- 
sion that advice to ginners regarding 
cotton drying practices should be based 


300 degrees 


on achieving a particular fiber moisture 
content at the gin stand. These same 
tests showed the need for a drier control 
system based on moisture measurement 
rather than a set of recommended tem- 
peratures that could only prove unsatis- 
factory. 


Moisture Restoration Studied 


Projects were immediately initiated to 
find a rapid method of fiber moisture 
content determination; explore the pos- 
sibilities and desirability of using vapor 
phase moisture restoration; and deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages 
of liquid phase moisture restoration to 
overdried cotton. One of the requisites of 
the moisture restoration system was that 
it. operate concurrently with ginning and 
at the normal ginning rate. 

These studies showed that moisture 
could be restored to dried seed cotton 
concurrently with ginning, but that lack 
of automatic control would give unsatis- 
factory results because of insufficient 
or excessive moisture application under 
different conditions. Further, it is our 
opinion that, in the interest of quality 


preservation, cotton should never be 
overdried. 
Since fiber moisture measurement 


would be a vital part of any moisture 
control system, it was decided that the 
more promising moisture control system 
would be one that dried cotton initially 
to the proper moisture content so that 
moisture restoration would not be neces- 
sary. Consequently, the restoration work 
was de-emphasized and more effort put 
into the fiber moisture measurement 
problem. 

The first attempt at continuous lint 
moisture gauging was in the lint delivery 
system of a 20-saw laboratory gin in 
1954. The electrodes were thin brass cyl- 
inders placed so that the lint batt passed 
between them with the upper electrode 
“floating.” 

The next year, heavier electrodes were 
fabricated and installed in the three- 
stand gin plant. 

Other work under this investigation 
showed that seed cotton moisture re- 
sponse was good, but somewhat less relia- 
ble than that of lint. Moisture content of 
cottonseed and foreign matter introduces 
some error, but fiber moisture remained 
the prime factor being measured. 

Studies of drying rates showed that 
the greatest change in moisture content 
takes place in the first three seconds of 
exposure, with little change after that. 


Due to the short period required to 
remove moisture from most cotton to 
the recommended ginning level of six 


percent, drier control by controlling the 
exposure period was attempted. 


Three-Path Drier Developed 


A three-path drier was developed so 
that cotton could be introduced at three 
locations to provide three exposure 
periods. Due to the temperature gradient 
of the system, cotton is also exposed to 
a different initial temperature for each 
drying path. A pre-selected, fixed tem- 
perature at the top of the drier was 
maintained by a resistance bulb installed 
at that point. Tests showed exposure 
periods of 10, 6, and 2 seconds for the 
long, moderate, and short drying paths, 
respectively. Using 350 degree Fahren- 
heit a: the fixed temperature for the 
long, moderate, and short drying paths, 
cotton was exposed to initial tempera- 
tures of 346, 315, and 272 degrees. With 
250 degrees as the fixed temperature, 
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initial 
paths were 244, 227, and 203 degrees. For 


exposures for the three drying 
the 350 degree input temperature, ex- 
haust temperature was 185; for the 250 
degree temperature, exhaust temperature 
was 144. 

A series of 36 three-bale tests was run 
to determine the drying limits of the 
system. The season's average produced 
lint at the press of 5.5, 4.8 and 4.3 per- 
cent moisture content for the 350-degree 
tests, and 6.3, 6.0, and 5.5 for the 250- 
degree tests. For the dummer cottons, a 
two-percentage-point spread between 
long and short drying paths was demon- 
strated. 

Other tests were conducted to establish 
a tentative calibration of the continuous 
electronic moisture detection system and 
to use the moisture level signal to select 
automatically the drying path through 
the experimental drier. 

A commercial instrument was used as 
the moisture detector. It has high stabil- 
ity and ease of adjustment. This detector 
circuit, when used with 50-inch rotating 
electrodes, gives a 0-10 millivolt output 


over a wide range of fiber moisture 
levels, with good resolution between 4 
and 14 percent fiber moisture. More 


specifically, the detector system at Stone- 
ville measures the electrical resistance 
of seed cotton passing between two rotat- 
ing electrodes as an index to fiber mois- 
ture content. 

The three-path drier lends itself well 
to a control system since the paths can 
be changed by simply throwing direc- 
tional gate valves. 


Two Test Series Run 


The control system has been tied into 
the detector system. This spring two 
series of tests were run with the com- 
bined system under fully automatic con- 
trol. No operating difficulties of any 
kind were encountered. The first of the 
fully automatic tests was run, using lots 
of storage and rewet cottons. These lots 
were fed alternately to the feed control 
hopper without permitting the hopper to 
become empty between lots. The system 


automatically changed the drying path 
as the detector sensed changes in mois- 
ture content. Incoming fiber moisture 


content was 9.4 percent for the storage 
lots, and 11.9 percent for the rewet lots; 
lint slide moisture levels were 5.0 percent, 
and 4.6 percent, respectively. Control 
point temperature was 340 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The second test was made on alternate 
lots of cotton directly from storage and 
on previously dried cotton. Again, lots 
were alternately fed to the feed control 
unit without permitting the hopper to 
empty itself between lots. Initial fiber 
moisture levels were 8.6 and 4.2 percent 
for the undried and dried lots, respec- 
tively, producing fiber moisture levels 
at the lint slide of 3.8 and 4.2, respec- 
tively. Control point temperature for 
these tests was 250 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Thus, a moisture detection and control 


scheme for cotton gin driers has been 
developed that can be refined into a 
very satisfactory control system. 


Much work remains to be done. The 
problem of measuring electrodes must 
be settled. In the system just described, 
the measurement is made on cotton be- 
tween two separate electrodes, one of 
which is grounded. The other electrode 
must be insulated thoroughly from the 
hopper wall to prevent current leakage 
paths and erroneous readings. Presently, 
the use of a multi-band electrode, where 


an optimum number of conducting bands 
may be put on an acrylic core and alter- 
nately connected as “hot” and “ground,” 
is being investigated. In this case, the 
measurement would be between adjacent 
bands. To develop a standard electrode 
tnat could be used readily in any resist- 
ance measuring system and that would 
fit into any make of cotton gin plant is 
one of the final objectives of this work. 


Location of Moisture Important 


At the time moisture measurements 
are made, cotton often contains sizeable 
quantities of foreign matter, particularly 
plant parts and grass. The moisture con- 
tent of these elements renders them 
conductive and causes error in fiber 
moisture measurement. 

Recent work has shown the location of 
fiber moisture to cause deviations in the 
recorded signal. It was noted that sur- 
face moisture as applied by an insect 
spray gun indicates a damper cotton, 
because of its lowered resistance, than 
cotton of similar moisture content from 
an equilibrium atmosphere. This situa- 
tion would contribute to overdrying be- 
cause the instrument would demand more 
drying for surface wet cotton than neces- 
sary. 

Work done several years ago, and 
repeated recently, shows that the general 
law of electrical resistance does not seem 
to hold for cotton gin application without 
correction coefficients or factors. Em 
pirical tests will be used to determine 
electrode areas for this application 
rather than experiments to discover the 
correction values. 

Other problems have to do with closing 
the control loop and investigating other 
methods of drying control. The present 
system is an open loop system—that is, 
there is no measuring system after dry- 
ing to feed back into the controller as a 
correction if the drying accomplished was 
too much or too little. 

Varying the drying air temperature 
is a likely method for trial since many 
temperature controllers are already on 
the market. This might also be a good 
time to look at present gin driers with 
the intent of developing more efficient 
and more readily controlled driers than 
are now on the market. There is a strong 
trend to increase hourly ginning capa- 
cities; the drying system must be capa- 
ble of keeping pace with 20-bale-an-hour 
ginning rates. 

Work plans for next 
the use of two detector and recorder- 
control units and one detector-recorder 
system. The function of the first system 
is to determine the total drying necessary 
to reduce the fiber moisture to the six 
percent level. If the drying required is 
beyond the capability of the three-path 
drier, that cotton will be routed through 
a fixed e xposure-fixed temperature drier 
for preliminary conditioning. The secend 
detector will select the drying path 
through the finishing drier. The third 
detector will be located at the lint slide 
to tell how well the drying system ac- 
complished its objective of delivering lint 
at a pre-selected moisture level. The 
effects of different temperatures and 
the effects of incoming cotton conditions 
must be evaluated before the system 
can be standardized. 

It is not unreasonable to expect that 
a moisture restoration unit be linked to 
the control system to raise the moisture 
level of cottons harvested during periods 
of low humidity. This work is in the 
planning stage. 
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Gin Machinery and 
Modern Cotton 


A. L. VANDERGRIFF, Presi- 
dent, Continental Gin Co., Bir- 
mingham. 


In limiting this discussion to common 
problems of the modern cotton industry, 
it is not my intention to detract from 
the importance of our accomplishments, 
because our industry takes pride in 
progress we have made. However, since 
the problems ahead of us are so urgent, 
I would like to devote more time to them. 

You know that mechanization of cotton 
harvesting has been and continues to 
be a very necessary cost-cutting step in 
the survival of our industry. However, 
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this mechanization has brought about 
the necessity of rapid developments of 
processing equipment for the gin in 
order to hold the level of the classer’ 
vrade up to such a point so as to allow 

iwcomplish its purpose—its purpose, 
of course, being to preduce a bale of 
cotton at more profit than could be 
by hand-picking. 

These developments in cotton process 
ing equipment have been rather success- 
fi and without them mechanization of 
cotton harvesting would not have gotten 


off the ground. During this critical 
period of change much criticism has 
been directed at ginners regarding the 
effect of gin processing on = spinnig 


quality of lint, 
Ginners Faced Choice 


It must be realized that ginners had a 
choice of either investing heavily in this 


new equipment to meet the needs of 
their customers, or refusing to make 
the large investments necessary to pro- 
cess rough, mechanically harvested cot- 
ton. If girnners had made the latter choice, 


it would have been necessary for farmers 
to provide equipment on the farm for 


ra processing, or to give up me- 


chanical harvesting. Ginners did accept 
the responsibility and the challenge, and 
gin machinery manufacturers developed 
processing equipment which would pro- 
duce necessary grades at a price the 
farmer afford 


No industry ever developed so many 


new machines as rapidly as have been 


leveloped for processing seed cotton and 
! cotton in the past 15 years. The 

speed and success of these developments 
nas Deen largely due to the patience, co- 
n, and, in many cases, the techni- 

il help of ginners. I am sure no ma- 

hinery manufacturers ever have had as 
ch help and cooperation from their 


tomer as we have had from the 


tton ginners 
The ginners’ success in producing 
grades which are making mechanical hat 
a matter of record 
Howeve! hing this he has 
ximately three dollars per 
nu for new processing equip 
t. TI even higher in areas where 
! 1 high percentage of machine 
rve g. Ir h areas the investment 
f ‘ su y more thar 


i a 
$250,000 per plant, and the ginner has 
7 


the year in 


n nvestment pay 
In me highly mechanized areas it 
desirable to harvest the entire crop 
n about 30 To meet this situation, 
a number of gin plants have been built, 


and more are being built which will pro- 


n average of 2.000 bales per wee} 
Investment in such a plant runs as high 
$400,000 Due to the mprovement 


in mechanical harvesting and gin ma- 
chinery, grades produced by some of 


ese pliant are above 95 percent Mid- 


Economics Have Dictated 


I will not attempt to defend our indus- 
ry against the criticism of spinners, a 
most of you realize that economics have 
dictated the policies and procedures. But 
ginners have had to please Government 
classers, merchant mill buyers, and at 
the same time do their best to protect 
fiber quality Unfortunately, it is not 


yet possible to produce the appearance 
that pleases these various people and 


also produce the spinning quality which 
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A number of roadblocks to research 
must be removed by the industry if we 
are to make necessary progress in the 
future. Perhaps the most important of 
these is the complete inadequacy of out 
vrading system. This has been one of my 
pet peeves for many years because it has 
been, and continues to be, so very costly. 
The spot situation gives a simple example 
of the seriousness of this problem. Consid- 
erable research has gone into providing 
a method of combing and blending which 
would cause spots to disappear from a 
lint sample. In certain areas where spots 
and light spots are prevalent, ginners 
have invested heavily in this combing 
and blending equipment which is highly 
effective in reducing the number of bales 
which otherwise would have been classed 
light spots. You know how much this 
changes the dollar value of the bale. But 
this did not improve the value of the 
bale to the spinner. In fact, it probably 
resulted in a slight decrease in many 
cases. Yet our present methods of meas- 
uring the value of the cotton made it 
highly desirable that these spots be 
hidden from classers. 

Combing lint after ginning can im- 
prove classers’ grade as much as one full 
grade without removing a single piece 
of foreign matter. It in no way improves 
the spinning value of cotton, and this 
combed appearance is immediately de- 
stroyed by the mill in opening and clean- 
ing. Much quality improvement research 
has gone down the drain and much has 
been held up because, regardless of im- 
provement in the spinning quality, 
samples didn’t look right to the classer. 


“Just Doesn't Look Right” 


Having spent many years in research 
development and having been stymied so 
many times by this “it just doesn’t look 
right.” I have become a bit sensitive to 
this situation. I am encouraged, however, 
that a number of mills are paying less 
end less attention to appearance of cot- 
ton and concentrating more on _ real 
quality factors. 

Probably the most active research pro- 
ject in our industry today is moisture 
control to prevent over-drying of lint. 
Here again the industry is handicapped 
bacause cotton looks better, regardless 
of spinning quality, if moisture is re- 
duced below that which produces the 
best quality. Moisture content can be 
controlled in ginning and drying, but as 
yet we cannot produce, generally, as 
high grades with six percent moisture 
content as we can with four percent. We 
know the real value of cotton is greate 
in most cases when ginned with higher 
moisture content, but again we are faced 
with the fact that it “just doesn’t look 
right.” It doesn’t meet the appearance 
tandards. 

From my own research, I am convinced 
that a practical system for controlling 
moisture content at whatever moisture 
percentage the ginner desires can be 
supplied. Considering the wide range of 
moisture contents with which we have 
to deal, this can be done only by controll- 
ing the humidity of the drying air rather 
than controlling temperature. Such a 
system will be available in the future and 
would have already been available except 
that manufacturers felt they could not 
afford to introduce such a system until 
both moisture control requirements and 
classer’s appearance, or grade standards, 
could be met. 

Our industry needs basic research on 
removing lint from seed. Fiber breakage 
which occurs in our present saw gins 


varies considerably with the amount of 
processing preceding ginning. But I am 
convinced that the best we can do results 
in a 30 percent increase in fibers shorter 
than one-half inch in the lint separation 
process alone. Our industry has done 
much work on this problem, but other 
possible methods we have explored do 
not meet the classer’s appearance stand- 
ard, although fiber breakage might be 
almost completely eliminated. This is 
not to criticize any group, but to em- 
phasize the importance of further sup- 
plementing our visual standards with 
instrumentation which will give us meas- 
urements more nearly reflecting spinning 
value. 

We might better emphasize the scope 
and seriousness of our problems by ask- 
ing you to mentally visualize the dirty, 
ragged package which we are delivering 
to our processors. Then add the fact that 
if we were asked to give the necessary 
specifications to define its spinning qua- 
lity, we would have to label the bale 
“spinning quality unknown.” We know 
a number of things about the lint in the 
package—grade, staple length, prepara- 
tion, color, Micronaire, fiber strength, 
ete.—but we cannot yet define its spin- 
ning quality. 

The packaging problem is a well worn 
subject, and you are probably as familiar 
with it as I am. Yet, we must again ask 
ourselves “what are we going to do 
about it?” National Cotton Council has 
devoted a lot of effort over a period of 
years to this problem and the Council 
deserves a lot of credit for its efforts. 
However, the Council has met pretty much 
the same roadblocks which have stymied 
the industry for years. 

The first roadblock is lack of accept- 
ance of automatic sampling. Regardless 
of how nice the package is wrapped at 
the gin, it still is cut to shreds by the 
time it reaches the mill. You are familiar 
with this problem. You also are familiar 
with the many advantages which could 
be obtained from net weight trading. 


Smaller Bales Offer Savings 


A third serious problem is that of bale 
dimensions. 

Solution to the above problems would 
bring many advantages. We badly need 
further automation in packaging at the 
gin. We could not only save labor, but 
could also increase the capacity of our 
present high-capacity plants by at least 
25 percent with very little additional in- 
vestment. In order to accomplish this, 
it appears that both the type of wrapping 
and ties would have to be changed, and 
I don’t believe any gin manufacturer yet 
feels our industry is ready to accept the 
changes in packaging. Many packaging 
problems more complicated than ours 
have been automated and certainly ours 
can be once we are assured that we will 
have this flexibility in the type of 
package. 

We would save in freight and handling 
costs if a high density package could 
be made economically at the gin. Many 
gins already have installed such presses, 
but equipment cost for producing high 
density bales could be reduced greatly 
if our industry would accept some 
changes in bale dimensions. For example, 
machinery manufacturers’ customers in 
the export trade are accepting bale 
dimensions which enable them to pur- 
chase presses that produce high density 
for about one-third less than presses 
required to produce high densities 
domestically. This cost reduction is due 
primarily to the reduction in platen 
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area which is determined by the bale 
dimensions. In this case the platen area 
is decreased from about 1,080 to 800 
square inches. Reducing the platen area 
to, say 600 square inches, would reduce 
costs even further. 

Let’s explore this possibility. Present 
dimensions of high density bales made 
at the gin are about 20 inches by 54 
inches by 24 inches. Here we are working 
against a platen area of 20 inches by 54 
inches, or 1,080 square inches. If we were 
to stand this bale on end and press it to 
the same dimensions, we would be work- 
ing against a platen area of 24 inches by 
20 inches. In this case, layers of lint in 
the bale would be at right angles to what 
they are in the present bale. Also, ties 
would go around the bale the long way. 
You can imagine what would happen in 
the average mill opening room if such a 
package were delivered. Yet, somewhere 
in this range of bale dimensions a high 
density bale could possibly be produced 
at the gin with equipment costing very 
little more, if any, than our present flat 
bale pressing equipment. 

This is only one of many possibilities 
for reducing cost. It appears that centri- 
fugal pressing has possibilities. Of 
course, the round bale made by the com- 
pressed lap method is a natural for 
automation and economy. As an industry, 
and I am speaking of the entire cotton 
industry, we need to study the various 
possibilities of affecting these economies. 
Gin machinery manufacturers cannot af- 
ford to do much development work on 
any of these problems without some com- 
mitment from the industry on what will 
be acceptable. 

I am sure National Cotton Council is 
completely familiar with these packag- 
ing problems, and is doing everything 
possible to find solutions. But the Council 
must have the full support of the entire 
industry in order to bring these projects 
to successful conclusions as rapidly as 
possible. 

I realize I have not taken time to do 
the usual patting ourselves on the back. 


Brown, research consultant, Clemson, S.C. 


I apologize for this because many lead- 
ers in all phases of our industry deserve 
high praise for their tireless efforts. I 
also wish to say that my discussion of 
the ginning problems and the roadblocks 
to their solution is not meant as an 
alibi for our failure to solve them. I 
feel they are industry problems and, with 
proper support and cooperation, solutions 
can be found. 

The Council is making a great contribu- 
tion in bringing the various phases of 
our industry together so that we have 
a better understanding of each other's 
problems. This is filling a great need 
in our industry. Our problems are com- 
plicated by the fact that we have so 
many segments in our great cotton indus- 
try, but I am sure we will make the 
necessary effort. 


Bale, Sample Quality 
Change in Storage 


WBC. CURTIS CABLE, JR., Agri- 
cultura! Economist, Marketing 
Economics Research Division, 
AMS-USDA, Tucson. 


Important as they are, producing 
quality cotton and following recom- 
mended harvesting and ginning practices 
may not completely solve the quality 
problems confronting the cotton industry. 
After cotton is packaged at the gin, it 
is handled, transported, and sampled 
several times before reaching the mill. 
A large majority of bales are com- 
pressed, some at least twice, and many 
bales are stored for extended periods 
of time as evident from the volume 
carried over from one crop year to the 
next. 

As a part of its broad program of 
cotton quality research, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture initiated a study 
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meeting. Shown above is a short-fiber measuring device being used by Hugh M. 
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in 1959 to measure the changes in grade, 
staple length, color and other quality 
factors of baled cotton during commer- 
cial storage, and the extent to which 
original cut samples stored under the 
same conditions as bales reflect changes 
in quality of stored bales. 

One thousand bales and four samples 
cut from each bale were stored for a 
period of two years or until the fall of 
1961. Quality changes in both the stored 
bales and stored samples were deter- 
mined at the end of three, six and 12 
months of storage. Final determinations 
of quality changes will be made this fall 
at the end of the two-year storage period. 
Since our analysis of the quality changes 
which occurred in the bales are incom- 
plete, my remarks will be limited to our 
present findings pertaining to the second 
objective. 


Three Areas 


The 1,000 bales, including 20 separate 
lots of 50 bales each, were selected from 
three areas when they were ginned in 
1959. Areas were the Mississippi Delta, 
the Texas High Plains, and the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. Except for 
four lots of gin standard density bales 
selected from one California gin, all 
bales were originally packaged as gin 
flat bales. The flat bales were ginned at 
one gin in each area. To minimize dif- 
ferences among lots selected at the same 
time at the same source, bales for each 
lot were selected simultaneously and in 
succession. Ten of the 16 flat-bale lots 
were compressed to standard density for 
storage. Mississippi bales were stored in 
Greenwood. Part of the Texas bales were 
stored in Lubbock, and some in Houston. 
California bales were stored in Bakers- 
field and Houston. 

After bales were selected and compres- 
sion of appropriate lots completed, four 
samples were cut from each bale, packed 
in sample sacks, and stored with the 
bales from which obtained. After the 
bales and samples had been stored for 
three months, a fresh sample was cut 
from each bale, and grade, staple length, 
and color evaluations were made. Also, 
at this time one of the stored samples 
from each bale was removed from stor- 
age, and grade, staple, and color evalu- 
ated. Evaluations on stored samples were 
compared with data en the freshly cut 
samples to determine the extent to which 
samples stored with the bales reflect 
quality changes in stored bales. This 
same procedure was followed at the end 
of six months of storage, and again last 
fall after 12 months of storage. 


Grade, Staple, Color Vary 


After storage for three months, the 
grade classifications of 92 to 100 per- 
cent of the stored samples was the same 
as the grade based on freshly cut samples 
for 11 of the 20 lots. These 11 lots 
included three lots of Mississippi cotton, 
three lots from Texas, and five of the 
original flat-bale lots from California. 
For seven of the other lots, from 72 to 
85 percent of the stored samples were 
assigned the same grade as the corre- 
sponding freshly cut samples. 

However, as the length of time in 
storage increased, the proportion of 
stored samples which were assigned the 
same grade as freshly cut samples 
declined. For example, at the end of one 
year in storage, 75 percent or more of 
the stored samples were assigned the 
same grade as freshly cut samples for 
only seven of the 20 lots. Two of these 
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ots were from Mississippi, two from 
Texas, and three from California. For 


it least one lot from each area, including 
hoth types of bales from Ca ifornia, ony 
about one-third of the stored samples 
were assigned the same grade as freshly 
cut samples. For some ots, stored 


samples tended to grade higher, whil 
for other lots freshly cut samples tended 
to grade higher However, for other lots 
y cut samples tended to grade 
r. However, for five of the six 
ots stored in Houston, there was a 


tendency for stored samples to grade 


lower than freshly cut samples. 
After both six and 12 months of stor- 


efliectance of stored 


ive, averawe 

samples was different from average re- 
flectance of freshly cut samples by only 
-.4 to 1.0 Rd (percentage reflectance) 
inits 


There was no consistent difference in 


vellowness after storage for three and 

six months between the stored and 

freshly cut samples. After one year of 

storage. there was no difference in aver- 

vyellowness between the two sets f 

san es for 10 of the 20 lots. while for 

nine of the other 10 lots yellowness was 

greater for stored samples by 0.1 to 0.4 
nite lewre of ywwness, 

exceptions, differ 

staple ength between 

and samples cut afte 

months of storage were 

and somewhat incon- 


especially true for the 
ting from California. 


ces betweer the two 


from -0.2 to +0.2 of a thirty j 
iT ner 
TI greatest lifference staple 
engt heft weer tine two sets of samples 
Vas for or t from Texas after one 
f storage The iverawe f stored 
samples from tl ot is 1.3 of a thirty 
st nd f ar ner ess than the average 
f fres} ples. For the other five 
iz t ul r the four Mississippi 
te ranged from -0.5 to 0.2 
f a thirty-second of an inch 
What About Value? 

Grade and staple assification of each 
is transiat nt Vaiue ng 
th CC) purchase prices at 
verage tion as a basis. For 14 of th 
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ver va vas also obtained from the 
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$3.40 to $5.45 per Dale between the two 
lifferences 


freshly cut 


samples were relatively large for some 
of the lots, the average value based on 
stored samples was higher than the value 
based on fresh samples for half of the 
lots, and lower for the other half. 


Conclusion 


There was no evidence that either set 
of samples would consistently produce 
a higher or lower value than the other. 
For about half of the lots, the set of 
samples which produced the highest aver- 
age value at the end of six months of 
storage produced the lowest average 
value at the end of 12 months. There was 
no concrete evidence that differences in 
value between the stored and freshly 
cut samples were primarily due to differ- 


Panel Discussion 


DR. BURT JOHNSON, Naoa- 
tional Cotton Council, Memphis, 
Moderator. 


Our panel members are eminently 
qualified to discuss what's going on in 
fiber evaluation research because they 
are daily in the midst of research and 
developmental work in this field. They 
are frequently in contact with industry 
people who are sensitive to research 
needs in fiber evaluation or who are 
using fiber testing methods in new o1 
unique ways. In short, because of thet 
experience and wide acquaintance, our 
panelists are experts in this field. 

During the past few years there has 
been significant increase in_ fiber 
evaluation research. The Federal Govern- 
ment, the Cotton Council, and some 
companies have increased funds for 
studies on fiber measurement. In addi- 
tion, time and money are being used to 
find ways of using present fiber testing 
methods more efficiently and effectively. 
There is hope that additional funds wiil 
be found and new projects started in 
the immediate future. 

This present and prospective activity 
in fiber quality research is most encour 
aging. We hope this work will expand 
until scientific fiber evaluation catches 
up with the marvelous technological ad- 
vances already made in cotton growing, 
harvesting, ginning and spinning. 

Our purpose is to give you an up-to- 
date report on what kind of fiber quality 
evaluation and investigations are now 
in progress. 


MB HUGH G. NEIL, President, 
Special Instruments Laboratory, 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 


None of the new instruments I'l 
discuss now exist, nor have I any idea 
when, or whether, they will be developed. 
Our purpose in this discussion is to put 
forth ideas and show trends in fiber 
instrumentation. From this we hope new 
deas for the application of testing de 
vices for marketing cotton will evolve 
Already we have developed a number of 
devices, but we know we must produce 
instruments in greater variety and vol- 


What's 
Fiber Evaluation 


ences in bale density, storage location, 
or area of growth. 

A similar analysis comparing stored 
samples to freshly cut samples will be 
made after the bales and samples are in 
storage for two years. A statistical 
analysis of these data will be made to 
determine the significance or insignifi- 
cance of the differences between the 
stored and freshly cut samples after 
three, six, 12 and 24 months of storage. 

A similar analysis will be made for 
the other phase of the study. In addition 
to analyzing changes in grade, staple, 
and color for each of the 1,000 bales, 
spinning samples from three selected 
bales of each of the 20 lots are being 
obtained to measure the effects of stor- 
age on spinnability. 


Happening in 


ume to enable cotton to compete more 
favorably in the textile market. 

Almost all the physical testing instru- 
ments in commercial use today were devel- 
oped after a need was pointed out by the 
geneticist. After the geneticist indicates 
the basic need, the first answers are 
proposed. These ideas then undergo 
development and evolution which results 
in testing apparatus of ever-increasing 
precision and accuracy. This apparatus 
is then applied to the general field of 
fiber evaluation. After an acceptable 
level of precision is reached, the develop- 
ment usually divides into two channels; 
a research activity concerned with in- 
creased precision and development of 
better application techniques so the basic 
idea may be used at maximum benefit 
to the cotton industry. 

Researchers in the cotton industry 
must continue their efforts to obtain 
increased precision and accuracy. But 
they also must continue their efforts to 
find new parameters by which the end- 
use value of cotton can be determined. 
At the application level it is now possible 
to do an excellent job of cotton evalua- 
tion. Commercial testing is now possible 
using existing instruments to measure 
length, color, fineness, and strength. For 
practical commercial testing, however, 
we must decide which available para- 
meters are absolutely necessary, the ac- 
curacy with which they must be meas- 
ured, and the amount of time or cost 
which can economically be spent in 
determining these values. 

Length, the most important physical 
fiber property, can be determined now 
with acceptable accuracy by optically 
scanning a beard of randomly selected 
fiber. With development of the Fibro- 
sampler, we now have a means of beard 
preparation which lends itself to auto- 
mation. 

Increased stability of color instruments 
row makes possible an easily obtained 
method for automating color determi- 
nation. 

Determination of fiber fineness is 
somewhat more elusive. Porousplug tests 
using low pressure ambient air have been 
shown to produce the most accurate 
results to date. It is our opinion that the 
industry doesn’t need increased accuracy 
in the measurement of this parameter. 
As long as we're able to hold a reason- 
able level of accuracy, then increased 
speed of measurement is what we're 
seeking. This seems best done by elimi- 
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nating the necessity for 
sample. However, other 
undergoing investigation. One of these 
techniques which lends itself to auto- 
mation is use of polarized light. However, 
we favor a still unproved method which 
shows considerable promise. This method 
determines the ratio of fiber mass density 
to fiber optical density. We can already 
see that a practical development of this 
method will result in the accuracy and 
speed required while lending itself to 
automatic handling. 


What About Fiber Strength? 


Let’s look at fiber strength. Since 
development of the first strength tester, 
several attempts to solve this problem 
have contributed very little to develop- 
ment of apparatus adaptable to auto- 
mation. Probably the next advance on 
strength determination will come about 
by the use of automatic weighing and 
computing apparatus. The biggest prob- 
lem here is to develop jaws which can 
withstand the abuse to which the fiber 
subjects them, and at the same time 
produce consistent results. An alternate 
method which could be automated is 
X-ray defraction. However, cost of this 
instrumentation is prohibitive and the 
correlation is still relatively low. 

One parameter not mentioned earlier 
is trash. This is a widely varying factor 
in cotton but optical scanning already 
shows considerable promise for this 
determination. It also is automated easily. 

Three ideas have been pursued for 
the automation of fiber testing. 

First, production of a miniature card 
sliver which lends itself to automatic 
handling and individual fiber tests. This 
is an old concept. The idea here is to 
take a 10 to 15 gram sample, drop it 
into a miniature card and produce a 
card sliver. This sliver lends itself to 
automatic handling, and individual fiber 
tests are conducted on it. My estimate 
four or five years ago was that this 
apparatus could be produced for $50,000 
to $100,000. There were no takers. 

The second idea consists of a conveyor 
line with station testing using standard 
instruments. This scheme is quite flexi- 
ble and lends itself to the present evelu- 
tion of fiber testing. However, there are 
two rather big obstacles. First is the 
manpower required. Second is the space 
that would be required for operators 
and apparatus. 

The third idea is a 
concept consisting of a conveyor belt 
system arranged to draw the classer’s 
sample along an optical scanner for de- 
termination of color and trash. The 
classer’s sample is then drawn across a 
flat bed sampler. This selecter sample 
is then combed and inserted into an 
automated device which will deliver infor- 
mation to either punch tape or punch 
card. The card or tape then becomes an 
accurate record of color, trash, length, 
length-uniformity, fineness, strength and 
elongation—all at a rate of 500 to 1,000 
per hour. If the cotton industry should 
indicate that this latter system is needed, 
we believe tools are now available to do 
the job with a minimum of research. We 
also feel that instrumentation and auto- 
mation of this machine can be delivered 
in satisfactory quantity at a price which 
the industry can afford to pay. 


weighing the 
methods are 


relatively new 


Data Handling Big Problem 


Finally, the most perplexing problem 
of all—data handling. Even today we 
can’t process and use efficiently the 


large volume of information produced 
by our relatively slow instruments. I 
believe automated instruments must read 
into automated data-processing equip- 
ment. For this reason, instruments must 
read onto either punched tape or punched 
cards. I propose these because they are 
standard techniques in all modern ac- 
counting equipment. Since almost all 
cotton-handling firms are presently using 
IBM punch-card, I feel it would be wise 
to choose the punch card for our univer- 
sal language. 

The cotton industry has realized that 
it must know more about its raw 
material, manufacturing methods and 
quality controls. This recognition is in 
itself a tremendous step forward. In 
order to compete favorably on a free 
market, we must learn all we can about 
these factors. But most important, we 
must translate what we KNOW into 
what we DO. 

It’s only a matter of time until the 
pipe dreams we share today will be 
standard operating procedures in the 
cotton industry of tomorrow. 


GLENN WITTS, President, 
Motion Control, Inc., Dallas. 


Motion Control has, for the past 
several years, put substantially all of 
its resources into the development of 
instrumentation and systems for rapid, 
accurate, and low cost testing of cotton 
fiber properties. 

If cotton is to maintain its competitive 
advantage over synthetics, the industry 
must improve and expand its testing 
operation. At the same time, use of the 
phrase “competitive advantage’ boldly 
implies that the cost of this testing must 
be minimized while effectiveness is in- 
creased. Fulfillment of both of these 
requirements is our cherished goal. 

Two projects of special interest to the 
cotton industry are now in progress in 
our engineering department. They are 
a fast, accurate length instrument, and 
a fast, accurate strength instrument. 
With the aid of a research grant from 
National Cotton Council, we are mak- 
ing excellent progress toward devel- 
opment of a new instrument for rapid 
analysis of fiber length distribution. This 
instrument will be totally automated and 
transistorized and will produce length 
group data in essentially the same form 
as the Suter-Webb array. Based on our 
work thus far, we fully expect to reach 
an operating speed of 400 samples per 
hour. A great deal of work is yet to be 
done on this instrument, but we are 
confident the most difficult part is behind 
us and that within another year suffi- 
cient field testing will have been done 
to establish its effectiveness and to 
enable it to go into general use. 

The strength measuring instrument, 
which we will call the “M.C.1. Cotton 
Tensilometer”, or “Tensilometer”™ for 
short, has been under development for 
more than three years and is now near- 
ing completion of the prototype stage. 
We expect to have several prototype 
units in full seale field test operation 
this coming season. 

Although the specimen fiber bundle 
still must be manually combed and laid 
across the jaws, and the residue must be 
manually removed and placed on the 
scale pans, the instrument is otherwise 
entirely automated to the extent that 
it will perform at least 200 tests per hour. 
Neither the breaking force nor the speci- 
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men weight is read by the operator. 
Both are automatically fed into a mini- 
ature transistorized electronic computer 
which computes and indicates a two-digit 
answer for strength and a_ two-digit 
answer for elongation in less than one- 
half second after the specimen residue 
has been placed on the scale pan. Since 
many elements of human skill and judg- 
ment on which the other strength instru- 
ments are so dependent have been 
removed from the Tensilometer by auto- 
mation, the problem of operator training 
will be greatly eased and accuracy will 
be substantially improved. 

It seems that every facet of the cotton 
industry has problems. The producer 
wants to reduce the production cost and 
increase per acre revenue.. The merchan- 
diser wants to buy cotton at the lowest 
possible price. Then he must sort and 
classify these bales so he can sell each 
bale to the mill for which it is_ best 
suited, and therefore, the mill that will 
pay the best price. The mill, in turn, 
can hold its competitive position only 
by buying just that quality of cotton 
which will adeauately, but not exces- 
sively, protect its established end prod- 
uct quality level. 

I see only three elements entirely com- 
mon to al! these problems—cotton, 
people, and instruments. We already have 
the cotton, the people and a few instru- 
ments; but a continued struggle for 
completion of the instrumentation job 
is the true common denominator for the 
ultimate realization of the individual 
objectives of all of these groups. It is 
therefore a prime common cenominator 
of the entire cotton industry. 


MB LESTER P. BERRIMAN, Su- 
pervisor, Chemical Engineering, 
Stanford Research Institute, 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Fiber evaluation research being con- 
ducted at the Agricultural Research 
Center of Stanford Research Institute 
is concerned with changes occurring in 
cotton fiber during various stages of 
processing. We are particularly inter- 
ested in the interaction of these changes 
through the various processing steps 
from harvest through chemical finishing. 

Perhaps one of the most important of 
these processing steps, from a standpoint 
of number of interactions, is the drying 
of seed cotton. The manner in which 
seed cotton is dried can result in inter- 
actions through almost all subsequent 
processing. Drying, of course, controls 
our ability to clean, gin and bale cotton 
properly. It also affects spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing, and chemical modification. 
Unfortunately, the effect of drying can 
be adverse as well as beneficial. 

Our initial research efforts in this 
program have been concentrated on the 
adverse effects of the drying on the 
cotton fiber. We have found three basic 
means of producing these adverse ef- 
fects: (1) Subjecting fiber to the me- 
chanical working of cleaning and ginning 
at too low moisture level; (2) subjecting 
the fiber to excessive temperature in 
drying, resulting in modification of the 
fiber surface through changes in the 
wax structure; and (3) drying under 
conditions of both excessive temperature 
and excessive moisture removal, result- 
ing in an increased number of convolu- 
tions in the fiber and an irreversible 
change of fiber structure. This change 
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of fiber structure allows for subsequent 
fiber damage when the fiber is subjected 
to mechanical working, even after mois 
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DR. PHILIP EWALD, Head, 
USDA Spinning Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Cotton laboratories of the Agricultural 
Research Service at Knoxville, Tenn., 
are operated cooperatively with the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Experiment Station 
to keep a LOS¢ check on the physical 
character of fiber from developmental 
cottons throughout the USDA-State Ex- 
periment Station breeding program. 

Since nearly all processed cotton finds 
its way into yarn, studies of spinning 
character offer the most suitable means 
ot evaluating cotton fiber, both in 
known properties which may be furthe 
resolved by fiber tests and unknowns 
which must reside in an overall spinning 
test for the present. 

The spinning test serves a double pur- 
pose. First, it thoroughly blends the 
inhomogeneous cotton sample and aligns 
the fibers into a form from which fiber 
samples almost identical to those to be 
expected from yarn can be easily drawn. 
Secondly, it gives an overall rating to 
cotton which helps to establish its market 


A primary job of the Knoxville Labor- 


atories is to establish and operate a 
spinning test which is usable in the pro- 
gram and producible, no matter what 
the properties of the cotton. and which 
can be run at a low enough cost to eval 
ate thousands of different cottons each 
year. This is being done by developing 
tests employing progressively smalle: 
amples—the first requiring one pound 
followed by a half-pound, and now 
one that requires only one-eighth pound 


(57 grams) per sample. 


Man-hours Reduced 


Man-hours employed per sample hav 
bee n progressively reduced In each step 
to less than half that formerly needed. 
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are taken by special technique during 
the spinning test at the second draw ny 
process for maximum consistency of fiber 


analysis and correlation with yarn tests. 
Further insight into fiber properties is 
obtained with X-ray and stress-strain 
studies. 


New Instruments for New Tests 


Development of new tests by the Labo- 
ratories immediately introduces the job 
of developing instruments and apparatus 
specifically for those tests. The spinning 
test has required construction of a 
miniature opener, special feed trays and 
collector drums for the card, a minia- 
ture fast-setting draw frame, a new 
cirect-spinning frame with special cree!- 
ing, & miniature skein winder and a 
special skein balance. Measurements in 
the process have called for the develop- 
ment of an elementary roving drag indi- 
cator, yarn diameter “determinator” and 
special uniformity analyzer for yarns, 
rovings and sliver. Fiber testing has 
required making conversion to con- 
ventional Fibrographs and construction 
of special fiber clamps and an X-ray 
film densitometer. 

Perhaps the keynote of the work of 
the Knoxville Cotton Quality Labora- 
tories is the cooperation with other re- 
search activities. The major function is, 
of course, determination of cotton char- 
acter, both genetic and agronomic, 
throughout the U.S. breeding program, 
providing the breeders with pertinent 
data, and developing methods and instru- 
ments for evaluating character levels of 
cotton in the program. 

Closely cooperating is the Physics 
group at the University of Tennessee 
Experiment Station which studies physi- 
cal properties of cotton fibers and de- 
velops instruments for their measure- 
ment. Much of the special apparatus 
used by the laboratories is constructed 
in the physics shop. Occasionally some 
related work is carried out with the 
home economics textile group in their 
studies of cotton fabrics and the agri- 
iral engineering group in their 
tudies on cotton irradiation. Mutual 
problems and the special facilities of 
the small scale spinning tests also result 
in cooperative work with SURDD at New 
Orleans. Regular checks are made with 
the AMS Laboratories to determine at 
what levels the respective groups are 
measuring fiber and spinning properties 


eu 


Finally, mindful of the end product 
sage of cotton, the laboratories take 
advantage of the fact that Knoxville is 
a major cotton consuming center to keep 
up to date with what might be considered 
legitimate tests of the value of cotton 


EDWARD H. SHANKLIN, 
Field Station Leader, Cotton 
Quality Research Station, AMS- 
USDA, Clemson, S. C. 


In recent years a lot of discussion has 
been devoted to the effect of short fibers 
on spinning performance and to measur- 
ing the percentage of fibers by weight 
which are shorter than a certain length. 
Generally, one-half inch and shorter has 
been discussed with no reference to other 
length segments within the sample. We 
know short fibers have some effect on 
yarn quality and spinning performance, 
but we also believe they are not the sole 
criterion for predicting spinning per- 
formance. 

We have asked the question: Is some 
other length group or combination of 
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length groups of fibers more closely 
related to spinning performance? 

In our investigations we have dea!t 
with cottons of known history. I wil! 
refer to two cottons identified as A and 
with staple length of Data 
have been divided into three arbitrar; 
length groups—fibers shorter than one- 
helt inch, one-half to ene inch, and on: 
inch and longer. 

A comparison of the percentage of 
fibers shorter than one-half inch for 
each of these two cottons ginned with 
elaborate overhead at two levels of 
drying showed percentages for A were 
ecnsistently greater than those for B. 
There was a relative increase for both 
cottons with an increase in lint cleaning 
and drying. However, B had the highe: 
miceriage of fibers one-half to one inch, 
tuken from the same arrays. 

Cotten A had the highest percentas 
of fine longer th:n one inca. Pereent 
ages for both cottors decreased with 
additional lint cleaning and drying. 

Data also were combined for cottons 
A and B when lint cleaners were aver- 
aged together, with moisture and seed 
cleaning conditions separate. A with 
high moisture still had a higher percent- 
age of fibers shorter than one-half inch, 
fewer fibers in the one-half to one inch 
group and more in the one inch and longer 
dried but the percentage of long fibers 
for cotton A in this situation was about 
equal that for cotton B in the optimum 
situation (63.1 percent versus 63.6 per- 
cent). 

So, even in this arbitrary grouping 
several things are apparent: (1) There 
appears to be a basic difference in 
length distribution of cottons even though 
staple length is the same; (2) while 
they respond to ginning treatments in 
much the same manner, the critical 
point in spinning performance may be 
reached with one cotton and not with 
the other under a given ginning condi- 
tion; (3) drafting properties of the two 
cottons may be influenced more by the 
presence of longer fibers than by the 
increased amounts of fibers shorter than 
one-half inch. This is based on the fact 
that in a preliminary spinnable limits 
test conducted on cotton B with high 
moisture and cotton A with low mois 
ture, (overdrying in the latter case) the 
same level of spinning potential was 
achieved, even though the percentage of 
fibers shorter than one-half inch was 
three percentage points higher for the 
overdried cotton A. 

With the large number of arrays made 
on different cottons, we now have a 
volume sufficient for statistical inter- 
pretation which can be _ related to 
spinning performance. We have a _ con- 
tract with North Carolina State College 
which has as one of its objectives the 
development of a mathematical descrip- 
tion of the array curve. From this mathe- 
matical description we anticipate seeing 
which part of the curve or which of 
the combinations of one-eighth-inch 
groups has the most direct relationship 
to spinning performance. 


Market Development 
Philippines Program Lapses 


The Textile Mills Association of the 
Philippines and Cotton Council Interna- 
tional have discontinued the market de- 
velopment program in the Philippines due 
to the searcity of raw cotton. Future cot- 
ton market development remains a 
possibility. 


ADS STRESSING COTTON ran in a 
weekly series for four months in the lead- 
ing Dutch retailer magazine, “Textilia.” 
Different products were highlighted in 
each ad, but the headline “Cotton in 
Daily Affairs” and the end line, “You 
Can Do Most in Cotton,” were used 
throughout. Cotten’s share of the market 
for each use—97 percent of men’s shirts 
10 percent of women’s dresses, 80 per- 
cent of children’s dresses and 80 percent 
of blouses, etc.—was emphasized. 


e Plains Co-op Gins 


Expand Facilities 
SEVERAL COOPERATIVE GINS in the 
Texas High Plains are adding new facili- 
ties, reports Plains Cotton Cooperative 
Association, Lubbock. 

Gins adding second plants include: 
Edmorsen Co-op Gin, Floydada Co-op 
Gin, Levelland Co op Gin, Lockney Co op 
Gin, Maple Co-op Gin, South Plains Co-op 
Gin and Spade Co-op Gin. 

Those erecting a third plant include: 
Hale Center Co-op Gin, Olton Co-op Gin 
and Tulia Co-op Gin. 

Enoch Co-op Gin is moving and up- 
dating existing facilities. Fieldton Co-op 
Gin is building a new gin. New Home 
Co-op Gin has purchased Lakeview Gin 
(sce The Press, April 29 issue), bringing 
its facilities to three plants. Plainview 
Co-op Gin is overhauling its existing two 
plants, and Ropesville Co-op Gin has pur- 
chased an existing gin, adding it to its 
other plant. 


Korean Authorization Extended 


Contracting and delivery periods to 
Nov. 30 and Dee. 30, 1961, respectively, 
were authorized by the USDA to the 
government of Korea. 

The authorization extending concerns 
about 113,000 bales of cotton, 


@ CYRIL S. KIMBALL has been 
elected chairman of the board, Foster D. 
Snell, Inc., New York. He has served as 
executive vice-president of the company 
since 1953. 
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Dutch Ads Stress 


You Can Do Most 
In Cotton 


Katoen 
in het dagelijkse 
doen 


Poor Insect Control 
On Farms Cited 


Only 12 percent of the farmers did a 
fair job of insect control last year, says 
Alabama Extension Service. 

A survey last year involving 80 cotton 
farmers in another state showed that 90 
percent of them fertilized adequately and 
used good seed; 80 percent did a good 
job of soil selection and cultivation; 63 
percent successfully controlled grass and 
weeds, but only 12 percent did a fair job 
of insect control, says the Extension. 

Good managers use all recommended 
cultural practices for every enterprise, 
says Charles Maddox, Auburn Extension 
farm management specialist. 

“A farmer cannot neglect any of the 
practices if he wants to increase his pro- 
duction and profits,” he adds. 


Magazine Receives Award 

Hercules Powder Co.’s “Explosive En- 
gineer” magazine has been named a 1960 
winner of National Safety Council’s Pub- 
lic Interest Award. The award annually 
honors organizations in the mass com- 
munications field for exceptional service 
to safety. This is the eleventh consecutive 
year the magazine has been named. 


Texas Ginners Meeting Slated 


Texas Cotton Ginners Association will 
hold its forty-ninth annual convention in 
Dallas at the state fairgrounds on April 
1-3, 1962, according to E. H. Bush, execu- 
tive vice-president of the organization. 
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Spend a Weekend 


ATR CONDITIONED 


at White 
Plaga 


HOTEL 
FAMILY PLAN 
Children under 14 
years of age— FREE 


* Free radio in every room. 
* TELEV'SION AVAILABLE 


1933 Main St. 


In downtown 
Dallas hearte 
of the smart 
shopping district, near all 
entertainment. For those who 
demand the best in hotel ac- 
Completely 
air-conditioned, Fine food at 
moderate prices. Garage serv- 
ice at Door. 


mmodations. 


From $4 single 
Gabe C. French, Manager. 


San Antonio--unequalled ree- 
| facilities. White 
provides gracious liv- 
ng and is conveniently locat- 
ll activities and sight- 
eeing. Coffee Shop. Garage 
Service at Door. 
From $3.75 single* 


A. J. Barnhill, Manager. 


600 Leopard 
Visit Corpus 
Christi, famed 
for its sandy 
beaches and 
Sporty game 
fishing — and, 
stay at the White Plaza Hotel, 
famed for friendly service and 
excellent cuisine. Overlooking 
Gulf of Mexico, near all ac- 
tivities and recreation, Garage 
Service at Door. 
From $4 single 
Wade Hansen, Manager 


TEXAS HOSPITALITY 
at its best! 


Jack White, Operator. 


as viewed from 
The 


* Farmers’ Prices Drop 


PRICES farmers received for their prod- 
ucts the month ending April 15 fell two 
percent from a month earlier, while 
prices farmers paid for goods and serv- 
ices remained at the record levels of mid- 
February and March. 


* Tarps Put To Good Use 


STANTON (TEXAS) CO-OP GIN found 
good use of 100 tarpaulins it purchased 
last year to protect trailer loads of cot- 
ton on the gin yard. 

A rain blew in catching 300 bales on 
the yard. The new tarps were battened 
down and the lint cotton remained dry 
through a five and one-half inch deluge, 
says Tom McCombs, gin manager. 

McCombs says a gin with a two-day 
supply of dry cotton after a rainy spell 
has a big advantage in these short 
seasons. 

“Also, cotton covered with a tarp is 
less likely to catch fire from a spark,” 
McCombs added. 


© What's In A Name? 


A PEA BY ANY OTHER NAME just 
causes confusion. 

That's the crux of a new order sent to 
all USDA employees. The department 
wants its workers to refer to crops by 
the names listed in the Federal Seed Act 
regulations. 

In the past, various regional variations 
of crop names have caused misunder- 
standings 

For instance, edible varieties of cow 
peas sometimes are referred to as south- 
ern peas. 

In some parts of the country, all grain 
sorghums are known as milo. 

In other areas, proso millet is called 
ust plain proso 

Let’s wet together, says the depart- 
ment’s order. 


® Plant Food “Under Wraps” 


PLASTIC COATED FERTILIZER cap- 
sules may be used on some crops in the 
future. 

Researchers at the University of Wis- 
consin suggest this may be the means of 
spreading fertilizer effects over a longer 
time ipply nutrients as they are need- 
ed throughout the season, rather than a 
surplus of nutrients soon after fertilizing 
and a shortage later in the season be- 
cause of leaching and drainage losses. In 
experiments with small plots of blue- 
grass, wax coatings and polyethylene 
plastic “jackets” proved successful in 
slowly releasing plant nutrients. This 
new technique may be particularly valu- 
able in fertilizing pastures, lawns, and 
golf courses, Say Scle ntists. 


© (Opportunities Are Better 


A QUOTABLE QUOTE from Dr. J. E. 
Little of the University of Vermont: 
“The modern farmer equals the produc- 
tion of several of his ancestors. But 
we've got to remember that his produc- 
tion, marketing tools and techniques re 
quire the behind-the-scenes work of 
many, many people. That’s why the 
opportunities for college-trained people 
in agriculture are better than ever.” 


© Residue Research With Insects 


THE HOUSE FLY, fruit fly, mosquito 
and brine shrimp may play a part in 
feeding operations. 

Colorado Experiment Station is using 
these insects in laboratory tests to de- 
termine if harmful pesticide residues are 
left on edible crops. 

The process, called bioassay, involves 
feeding plant extracts treated with chem- 
icals to the insects. The number that die 
enable researchers to determine the 
amount of residue present and its harm- 
ful potential. 


® More Lamb, More Wool 
HIGH PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS, such 


as cottonseed meal, have increased weight 
gains and wool production of ewe lambs 
in feeding trials at the University of 
California’s Hopland Field Station. Ac- 
cording to W. C. Weir, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, largest weight and wool 
production gains were made by lambs re- 
ceiving one-half pound of cottonseed 
meal per lamb per day. Other supple- 
ments fed were: 50 percent barley and 
50 percent cottonseed meal, which ranked 
second; and alfalfa cut and pelleted at 
the bud stage, which ranked third. 


* New Use for Cotton 


A NEW USE for cotton has been found 
by Southern Farm Supply Association in 
Amarillo. An air filter the co-op agency 
manufacturers for motor vehicles uses 
100 percent short staple cotton as the fil- 
tering element. 

Commenting on the new filter, Associ- 
ation manager Tom Jones says it is being 
well received, and cotton fibers are prov- 
ing to be superior in filtering efficiency. 


Stauffer Executive Retires 


John H. Kennedy, one of the pioneers 
of the agricultural chemical business, is 
retiring from his position of assistant to 
the vice-president, agricultural chemicals 
division, Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Kennedy, who has spent more than 45 
years in industrial and agricultural chem- 
icn | sales, was Stauffer’s Eastern sales 
manager of agricultural chemicals for 20 
years. He also served on the Board of 
Directors of the National Agricultural 
Chemical Association. 

On retirement Kennedy plans to ac- 
tively relax as resident manager of 
Zipse’s East Lake Camp, Oakland, 
Maine. 


Feed Manufacturers Elect 

American Feed Manufacturers Associ- 
ation has re-elected Dean McNeal, execu- 
tive vice-president, Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
apolis, as chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Other officers elected at the Associ- 
ation’s annual meeting in Chicago in- 
clude: Vice-Chairman Herman Jensen, 
vice-president and general manager, feed 
division, John Morrell and Co., Esther- 
ville, lowa; Executive President W. E. 
Glennon, and Secretary-Treasurer W. T. 
Diamond, both of Elmhurst, Ill. 

Convention registration totaled 2,625 
delegates. 
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e Cottonseed Support 


Plans Announced 


COTTONSEED crop suppert operations 
for the year 1961 will be provided 
through loans to producers on farm- 
stored cottonseed and purchases of cot- 
tonseed from producers and participating 
ginners, as in previous crops, says the 
USDA. 

Loans will be available from the earli- 
est ginning date through Jan. 31, 1962. 

Loans will mature on March 1, 1962, 
or may be called earlier. Purchases from 
producers and ginners will be made from 
the earliest ginning date through Feb. 
28, 1962. 

Loan rate will be $49 per gross ton and 
settlement rate for loan cottonseed de- 
livered to CCC will be $49 per ton basis 
with appropriate premiums and discounts 
above or below this grade. 

No loans will be made on cottonseed 
containing more than 11 percent moisture 
and no loans will be made in areas where 
damage hazards do not warrant. 

Where ginner nonparticipation is neces- 
sary, the CCC will purchase eligible cot- 
tonseed from producers at $45 per ton 
basis. Under an open offer to be an- 
nounced later cottonseed will be pur- 
chased from participating ginners at $49 
per ton basis. 


Germany Issues Bulletin 


German Cotton Institute is mailing an 
illustrated leaflet, “Cotton in Germany,” 
to cotton producing countries. The leaf- 
let, first of its kind in Europe, describes 
work with Cotton Council International 
and stresses the need for more promotion. 


New Staley Research Center 


Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IL, 


opened their new three-wing 108,000 square 
foot Research Center at dedication ceremonies held May 
ture will be utilized by the company to develop new 


5 at the Center. The struc- 
corn, soybean and chemical 


products for the nation. Dr. James A. Bralley, is technical director for Staley. 


Arizona 
Thrips Count High 


Cotton growers in central Arizona may 
have to dust or spray for thrips this 
year, according to Arizona Extension 
Service. 

Thrips populations are building up in 
most fields. If not controlled, they could 
cause serious damage to the crop, which 
row is in the seedling stage, Maricopa 
County Agent Jim Carter reports. 

Ordinarily, cotton growers in Arizona’s 
low-altitude counties don’t have to worry 
about thrips, but this year is different, 
he emphasizes. The crop already has 
been set back by sore shin and cool 
weather, and thrips injury could delay 
the crop even more. 


New Officers at Levelland 


Artie Forehand, manager, Levelland 
(Texas) Co-op Gin, has announced offi- 
cers and directors for the coming year. 
They are: Jack Ballow, president; H. J. 
Schmidly, vice-president, L. F. Schoen- 
rock, secretary; Harrison Durham, Floyd 
Taylor, Ray S. Schwab and H. L. White- 
ner, directors. 


Petersburg Co-op Elects 


Petersburg (Texas) Co-op Gin has 
named the following officers and direc- 
tors: Bob Honner, president; H. A. Hearn, 
vice-president; Tom Ingram, secretary; 
J. C. Alford and Joe Becton, directors. 
Gin manager is Ronald Weaver. 


ihe BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 
they'll KEEP COMING BACK! » 


2 Ib. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure” 


MAKE UP YOUR 
OWN V-BELTS... 


ANY LENGTH 
with 


1) Cut off the required 
length of V-Belting. 


(2) Attach Alligator 
V-Belt Fastener 


ALLIGATOR® 


FASTENERS 


AND A LENGTH OF CROSS- 
WOVEN TYPE V-BELTING 
(Available by the foot in 
sizes A, B, BB, C, D & e) 


YOUR 


ELTON BAGGING CO. 
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4632 LEXINGTON ST. 


© Thread belt ends around 
sheaves and join fastener 


FAST AND EASY INSTALLATION 
ON ALL V-DRIVES 


CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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e Ginning Planning 
Conference Set 


GINNING PROBLEMS and future re- 
earch plans wil! be aired at the annual 
Work Planning Conference on Ginning, 
June 5, USDA Southwestern Ginning 
Luboratory, Mesilla Park, N.M. 

The morning session will include dis- 
cussions of: cotton research in New Mex- 
ico by New Mexico State University 
President R. B. Corbett; the purpose of 
USDA cotton research, Dr. E. G. McKib- 
ben, director, Agricultural Engineering 
Research Division, ARS-USDA, Belts- 
ville, the relation of Federal ginning 
research to the gin machinery manufac- 
turer, A. L. Vandergriff, president, Con- 
tinental Gin Co., Birmingham; and what 
ginners’ associations expect of USDA 
ginning research, George Pfeiffenberger, 
executive vice-president, Plains Cotton 
Growers, Lubbock. Vernon P. Moore and 
W. E. Garner will discuss ginning re- 
search at the Stoneville and Clemson 
laboratories, respectively 


The afternoon session will open with a 
discussion of ginning research at Chick- 
asha by W. E. Taylor, followed by an 

tiine of Mesilla Park research by 
V. L. Stedronsky, engineer in charge, 
Db. M. Alberson, W. E. Chapman and 
C. G. Leonard, all staff members 

Following research demonstrations, a 
the 


yenera agiscussior will conclude 


W. M. Bruce, chief, Harvesting and 
Farm Processing Research Branch, Agri- 
cultural Engineering Research Division, 
ARS-USDA, Beltsville, will preside over 
the one lay sessions 


Beachcomb 

tropical 
Galveston 

Ieland 


Horseless Carriage Ride—1961 


WHEN THE ANNUAL TOUR of Horseless Carriages rolls around this year, Caro- 
linas Ginners Association President J. P. Sumrell of Ayden, N.C., will be there with 
one of his four antique cars. Sumrell owns a 1925 Model T. Ford, 1914 Buick, 1923 
Ford Roadster and 1927 Ford Pickup—all in good running condition. He and his 
wife, Emma, are shown above as they prepare to enjoy a Sunday ride in the 1914 
Buick. Sumrell, a producer, ginner and fertilizer dealer, also offers seed cleaning and 
treating services to his customers. In 1957 he was named North Carolina Ginner of 
the Year. A member of the Ayden Chamber of Commerce, Sumrell also is active in 
the Farm Bureau, Masonic Lodge and Methodist Church. 


Destroyed by Fire Seagraves Gin Names Officers 


Gin To Be Rebuilt Seagraves (Texas) Co-op Gin, L. B. 
Fox, manager, has announced the follow- 
The Clark Gin Co., Edgefield County, jng officers and directors: R. M. Me- 
S.C., will replac the gin destroyed re Swain, president; B. G. Smith, vice-presi- 
been saved with additional fire extin- dent; Bill Moore, secretary; E. C. Harvey, 
cently in a $100,000 fire Hugh Clark, one Ww. DP. Alverson, Edgar Reed and W. H. 
of the owners, said the gin might have Patterson, directors. 
guishers. 


Fieldton Gin Elects Faver Jones Heads Ropes Gin 
W. W. Jones has been elected president 

Fieldton (Texas) Co-op Gin has named of Ropes Farmers Co-op Gin, Ropesville, 
T. C. Faver as president for the coming Texas. Other officers and directors, an- 
year. Serving with Faver will be Cecil nounced by Manager E. B. McKee, in- 


GALVEZ 


aud 


Plate, vice-president; Don Joyner, secre- clude: G. W. Sosebee, vice-president; H. 
N. TE tary, Bobby Short and C. C. Slaughter, Joe Schwartz, secretary; Billy W. Carter 
v - directors. Z. B. Thomas is gin manager. and Edward Jordan, directors. 
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High Plains Group 
Organized for 


New Cotton Institute 


HE HIGH PLAINS Founders Commit- 
tee for the Cotton Producers Institute 
has been announced by Roy Forkner of 
Lubbock, organizational committee chair- 
man. 

The Institute, organized at National 
Cotton Council’s annual meeting in Mem- 
phis this past January, is a voluntary 
organization of cotton growers. Financed 
through producer contributions, the In- 
stitute aims, through promotion and re- 
search, to expand cotton’s total market. 


Committeemen Named 


The High Plains Founders Committee 
includes: 

Bailey County—W. T. Millen, David S 
Anderson, Horace Hutton, Oscar Allison, 
A. M. McBee and Jack Ferguson. 

Borden County — John Stephens and 
C. Nunnally. 

Briscoe County — Fred Mercer and G. 
A. Elms. 

Castro County—Allen Webb, Willis A 
Hawkins, Sr., Paul Brooks, Charles Arm- 
strong, Fred Bruegal, Jr., and Charles B. 
Martin. 

Cochran County—D. E. Benham, 
don Newsome and Hadley H. Kern. 

Crosley County—Lesley Mitchell, Don 
Anderson, Donald A. Wooten, W. O. Lock- 
wood, John A. Wheeler, Edward Smith 
and Marvin McLaughlin. 

Dawson County — Jack Broyles, Bill 
Weaver, Carson Echols, D. L. Adcock, Sr., 
Robert C. Koger, J. E. Neeley, Jr., Ben 
Dopson, Herbert Green and Fred Rainey. 

Deaf Smith County—R. G. Peeler. 

Floyd County—Lee Roy Durham, Har- 
old Loden, J. R. Belt, Jr., Leslie Fergu- 
son, Helmuth Quebe, John Key West and 
R. G. Dunlap. 

Gaines County — Ray Garrett, 
Fields, Charles Nance, Nuell 
Leon Foote, Jim Kinsley, Jr., 
Swain and M. M. Hand. 

Garza County—Avery Moore, Jr., 
Markham, L. G. Thuett, Jr., T. L. 
and Clarence Basinger. 

Glasscock County — 
and Sidney Hirt. 

Hale County—Grady Shepard, S. M. 
True, Jr., Jason Allen, Truett McEachern, 
Ercell Givens, J. C. Mills, Frank Moore, 
Shelby Howell, Kenneth Roberson and 
Dub Scarbrough. 

Hockley County—Roy N. Whittenburg, 
J. O. Garrett, A. H. Jungman, Sylvester 
Diersing, W. L. Howard, Ed Johnson, H. 
Joe Schwartz and L. L. Alderson. 

Howard County—Edgar Phillips, J. H. 
Fryar, D. F. Bigony, C. H. DeVaney and 
H. Clay Reid. 

Lamb County—J. D. 
Quatters, Sr., R. D. Nix, F. M. Smith, 
J. B. James, Elmer McGill, H. G. Walker, 
Delvin Batson, W. E. Miller, Billy W. 
Clayton and W. L. Hackler. 

Lubbock County—A. L. Cone, Howard 
L. Alford, Jack DuLaney, Frank Gray, 
Fred McNabb, J. A. Wenver. Frank 
Guess, Joe Walker, Jr., and Billy Forten- 
berry. 


Wel- 


Dan 
Holleman, 
R. M. Me- 


Aten 


A. W. Schroeder 


Smith, Roy Me- 


Lynn County—J. T. Middleton, Sr., 
Carl Sanders, Clarence Church, Melvin 
Wuenche, E. R. Carpenter, Paul Cobb, 
Ray Bear-Blakney, Jr., Buel Draper and 
John Thomas. 

Martin County—Bernard T. Houston, 
Owen Kelly, Raymond A. Pribyla, Glenn 
Cox, Arthur Blagrave and Paul Adams. 

Midland County — Carl Leonard, Jr., 
B. W. Golladay, E. F. Jones and B. T. 
Graham. 

Parmer County—A. L. Hartzog, Gilbert 
Kaltwasser, Elmer Hargrove and W. L. 
Edelmon. 

Swisher 
Hill, J. P. 
Harmon. 

Terry County — Grady Goodpasture, 
C. A. Winn, A. M. Muldrow, W. A. Ful- 
ford, Howard Hurd, Jesse McWhorter, 
Robert Baumgardner, Homer Barron and 
Robert Hamm. 

Yoakum County—A. B. Carden. 


County—Ed Braisher, Virgil 
Jones, Harvey Milner and Otis 


@ Hard Shell, Sharp Snoot 
It’s a Boll Weevil, Son 


(Congressman 
Santangelo, 
please clip.) 


ITY-BORN CONGRESSMAN Alfred 

E. Santangelo of New York now 
knows what a boll weevil looks like. 

At a recent hearing of a House appro- 
priations subcommittee on agriculture 
department funds, Santangelo told Dr. 

C. Byerly of USDA: 

“You have to pardon this question be- 
cause I am from the city; but could you 
give me a picture or a visual description 
of the boll weevil?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dr. Byerly. “A_ boll 
weevil is a rather small and insignificant 
little fellow with a long snoot. It comes 
along when the buds, commonly called 
squares, are on the cotton and uses that 
snoot to chew into the squares. 

“What color is it?” asked the curious 

Santange ‘lo. 

“It is a gray, small, insignificant little 
thing,” Dr. Byerly replied. “I would be 
glad to insert in the record a picture of 
a boll weevil and the damage it does, if 
you like.” 

“I would like to see a picture of it,” 
Santangelo said, 

Trying to be helpful, Chairman Jamie 
L. Whitten of Mississippi, added this 
description: 

“The boll weevil has a hard shell and 
a sharp snoot.” 


Vegetable Oils 
Israel’s Supply Up 


Israel’s supply of vegetable oil ma- 
terials may total 227,000 short tons in 
1960-61—a slight increase from the pre- 
vious year. 

Domestic production of oil-bearing 
crops—cottonseed, olives, and peanuts— 
will account for most of the increase. 
Larger production of cottonseed and pea- 
nuts more than offset the small olive 
crop, which was down 50 percent from 
1959-60. 

Domestic production of oil-bearing ma- 
terials in 1961-62 is expected to be up 
sharply, chiefly due to a large olive crop. 

Imports of vegetable oil materials, usu- 
ally accounting for 85 percent of Israel’s 
annual supply, are not expected to change 
materially in 1960-61. Soybean imports 
from the U.S. — exceeding six million 
bushels in 1959-60 — account for most of 
the oil materials imported. 

Israel discontinued the rationing of 
fats and oils early in 1959. Consequently, 
an increase in the use of vegetable oils 
was experienced as per capita consump- 
tion rose from 31 pounds in 1959 to 37 
in 1960. A further increase is expected 
in 1961. 


Gin Clinics Begin 

Four gin clinics will get underway in 
Georgia this week, according to Tom 
Murray, executive vice-president, Geor- 
gia Cotton Ginners Association. 

The schools are sponsored jointly by 
the GCGA, Georgia Extension Service 
and the Southeastern Cotton Ginning 
Laboratory. 

Clinies will be held at Winder, May 29; 
Dublin, May 30; Dawson, May 31; and 
Doerun, June 1 


Tung Hulls May Replace Peat 


Tung hulls, a by-product of the tung 
industry, may prove useful as a replace- 
ment for peat in greenhouses. Prelimi- 
nary tests by Mississippi Experiment 
Station have given promising results. 


Papoose Stick Machine. 
Feeder 
Attachment 


U.S.D.A.-designed, Hinck- 
ley built. Inexpensive and 
efficient removal of sticks, 
green leaf, motes and pin 
trash. Can be added to 
many gins. 


GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce 
DALLAS 26, TEXAS 
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1961 Little Miss Cotton 


Named at Memphis 


IGHT-YEAR-OLD Pam Pittman, shown on the right, has been 
named 1961 Little Miss Cotton. Pam is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. James N. Pittman of Birmingham. Her first duty as cotton’s 
fashion and good-will envoy to the grade school set will be a trip to 
New York, where she will be fitted in an all-cotton, back-to-school 
wardrobe. Her picture will appear in advertisements for children’s 


wear in several national publications. 


Houston’s entry, Karyn 


LaJuan Kelley, was selected as first alternate, and Susan Kay Over- 
cash of Charlotte, N.C., was named second alternate. The 19 final- 
ists, shown below, were guests of honor during the annual! Cotton 
Carnival in Memphis. They appeared on television shows, rode on 
parade floats and toured the Mississippi on a riverboat. On hand for 
the contest were 1960 Little Miss Cotton Jacqueline Schulten of 


ate 


Atlanta, and 1961 Maid of Cotton Linda Lackey of Forest, Miss. 


Rankins Honored 
On Anniversary 


M Mr Cha W. Rank Sr 

I Tex we honors 
et? ved vy anit iry 

I know! nad 

} as Chat 
nea vith tt B ham ton & 
vea nder nas 
been a \ va tior 

The wer hor r i 

} M and Mr \ 
ifternoon, 81 he Ran- 
, reiative for a 
Da VFW Ha Br nam 
ternoor il hundre 
ntance i! I 
‘ y } ind i ply 
‘ h whom Rank has dealt 
il 

T Py of the f th 

wishing them ma happy 


@ WALTER E. 
has been named 
for oilvecd 
formed 


FLUMEFELT 
director of marketing 
eperations in the recently 
specialty products division of 


General Mills. 
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India 
Oil Famine Predicated 


An edible oil famine in India during 
the third five-year plan which ends in 
1966, with imports from the U.S. under 
P.L. 480 as the only way out, has been 
predicted by the Economic Times, 
Bombay. 

“There is a very 
ing in the country 
based on statistics 
ernment plans 


of edible 


trong feeling grow- 
and this feeling is 
that unless the gov- 
to import large quantities 
inder P. L. 480, an extreme 
scarcity of edible oils will be felt toward 
the close of the third plan,” states the 


Fx onomic Times. 


oils 


India first purchased soybean oil 
3,000 metric tons from the U.S. in 
March. 


Cotton Burs Beneficial 


Cotton burs, becoming more of a fire 
hazard every year due to increased me- 
chanical harvesting, boosts cotton yields, 
says Texas Extension Service. 
In Lubbock tests cotton bur 
irrigated conditions increased 


under non- 
yields as 


high as 27 pounds per acre, and the resi- 
dual effect increased yields by 28 pounds 
per acre for five years. 


In addition, 


leaf spot, 


burs help fight 


and other diseases, 


angular 
tests show. 
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New Bulletin 
COTTON INSECT CONTROL 
IN ARIZONA 


Arizona Extension Service and Experi- 
ment Station have issued the 1961 bulle- 
tin on cotton insect control in Arizona. 
Bulletin A-2 may be obtained from the 
Extension Service, 1201 West Madison, 
Phoenix. 


Price Squeeze Meeting Called 


Cost-price squeeze is the meeting sub- 
ject of the Georgia Agricultural Coopera- 
tion slated for June 1 at the Rock Eagle 
4H Center near Eatonton, Ga. 

The meeting is sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia College of Agriculture 
and the Georgia Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. 

Subjects including the _ cost-price 
squeeze, farm efficiency, farm products 
demand and opportunities for coopera- 
tives are on the meeting program. 


P. L. 480 Exports Tallied 


Cotton, cottonseed oil and soybean oil 
exports under P.L. 480 from July 1960- 
April 1961 totaled 519,730 metric tons, 
reports USDA. A commodity break-down 
shows: cotton, 254,711 tons; cottonseed 
oil, 28,426: and soybean oil, 236,593. 
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1960-61 Cotton Harvesting Methods and Ginning Charges 


Average charges for ginning upland cotton, average charges for selected services incident to marketing, and related information, by states, season 1960-61 


Ariz. 


Items U.S. Ala. Ark. Calif. Fla. Ga. La. Miss. Mo. N. Mex. N.C. Okla. S.C. Tenn. Tex. Va. 
Bales Ginned* (running 
bales), thousands 14,197 756 818 1,345 1,963 11 508 196 1,530 480 262 245 154 418 571 4,318 9 
Wrapping and Ginning Charges 
Per Bale: 
Total charge per 500-pound 
gross-weight bale(1,, dollars 15.42 11.79 17.08 16.26 16.30 13.23 12.61 15.31 13.42 18.52 14.97 12.45 17.26 12.78 14.30 16.17 9.58 
Charge per bale for bagging 
and ties when assessed 
separately, dollars 4.51 3.78 (2) 1.33 (2) 3.50 3.52 4.47 4.41 4.96 4.07 3.77 4.00 3.67 4.78 4.57 (2) 
Method of Harvesting: 
Handpicked, percent 33 67 24 18 12 82 73 10 M6 30 32 85 1 o4 65 8 09 
Hand-snapped, percent 16 25 3 10 1 8 13 11 1 5 1 2 35 a) 16 34 
Machine-picked, percent 36 s 7% 42 87 10 14 49 10 6 6 12 7 6 19 4 1 
Machine-stripped, percent 15 (3) 8 57 i4 
Weight of Seed Cotton per 
500-pound Bale: 
Hand-picked, pounds 1,417 4) 1,597 1,454 1,450 (4) (4) (4) 1470 1 (4) 1,396 (4) 1,391) 1,436 (4) 
Hand-snapped, pounds 1,934 4) 1,976 2,022 3,027 (4) (4) (4) 2.223 2,1 (4) 1,946 (4) 2,013 1,921 (4) 
Machine-picked, pounds 1,472 4) 1578 1,492 1,446 (4) (4) (4) 1513 1,469 (4) 1,453 (4) 1,442 1,522 
Machine-stripped, pounds 2,091 4) (5) (4) (4) (4) 2,321 1,978 2104 
Proportions of Production Purchased 
From Growers by Ginners: 
Purchased as seed cotton, percent (3) 1 (3) 3 (3) (3) (3) 1 (3) 3 1 (3) 2 (3) 9 
Purchased as baled lint, percent 8 2 (3) s (3) 7 3 4 (3) 9 1 } 15 11 12 12 3 
Charges for Warehousing and 
Related Services: 
Charge per bale for receiving 
cotton at public storage 
establishments, cents 77 73 1.00 66 oo (6) 67 73 67 H5 ‘ ho 71 70 6s 78 a) 
Charges per bale per month for 
insured storage, cents 51 54 | (7) (6) 51 oo is 49 53 51 | (6) 
Charges per bale for compressing 
cotton to 
Standard density, dollars 1.43 1.30 1.60 1.00 1.70 (6) 1.30 1.28 1.10 1.00 1.75 (6) 1.63 1.29 1.00 1.71 
Hich density, dollars 1.72 1.50 1.80 1.40 1.89 (6) 1.50 1.45 2 1.40 1.88 (6) 1.63 1.46 1.40 1.75 


(1) Includes charges for drying seed cotton or for use of lint cleaners. However, separate charges for such services have been disappearing rapidly in the 
past few seasons and were insignificant in the 1960-61 season (2) Separate charges customarily not made for bagging and ties. (3) Less than 0.5 percent 
(4) Seed cotton customarily not weighed. (5) Insignificant proportion of cotton harvested by thi- method. (6) Not specified because of the smal] number 
of facilities involved. (7) In California where charge does not include insurance, storage averaged 46 cents per bale per month. 


* Based on ginnings reported by US. 


VERAGE CHARGE for ginning and 

wrapping a 500-pound gross-weight 
bale of Upland cotton increased 40 cents 
this past season, according to recently 
released USDA figures. Growers paid 
$15.42 per bale for this service in the 
1960-61 season and $15.02 in 1959-60. 
Ginning charges increased in all but three 
states—Florida, Mississippi, and North 
Carolina. Increases ranged from 20 cents 
a bale in Arizona to $1.74 in Oklahoma; 
the increase was 70 cents or more in 
Missouri, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. Higher ginning rates were 
the chief cause of higher cost per bale in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Oklahoma. 
In New Mexico and Missouri, less favor- 
able turnouts this season compared with 
last season caused higher charges. Belt- 
wide charges for bagging and ties aver- 
aged $4.31 per bale—up two cents from 
last season. Roller gins charged $26.28 
per standard-weight bale for ginning and 
wrapping American-Egyptian cotton this 
season compared with $25.21 in 1959-60. 


e Method of Harvesting—For the first 
time on record, more than half of the 
crop was machine harvested, 36 percent 
machine-picked and 15 percent machine- 
stripped for a total of 51 percent har- 
vested mechanically. Of the total harvest 
in 1959-60, machine-picked and machine- 
stripped cotton accounted for 31 and 12 
percent, respectively. All states except 
Florida and Louisiana had an increase in 
machine picking. Increases varied from 
one percent in Virginia to 11 percent in 


Arizona, New Mexico, and Tennessee. 
California again led in machine-picked 


cotton, with 87 percent. Machine-strip- 
ping increased on the Texas High Plains 
and in Oklahoma. 


Bureau of the Census, March 22, 1960. U.S. 


@ Seed Cotton for 500-Pound Bale—With 
the exception of hand-snapped cotton, 
slightly more seed cotton was needed for 
a standard-weight bale in most states. 
For the Belt as a whole, a_ standard- 
weight bale of Upland cotton in 1960-61 


total includes minor cotton-producing states not shown individually 


required 1,417 pounds of hand-picked seed 
cotton, 1,472 pounds of machine-picked, 
1,034 pounds of hand-snapped, and 3,091 
pounds of machine-stripped. A 500-pound 
bale of American-Egyptian cotton re- 


Continued on Page 54) 
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Hart’s New Chief 
Moisture Meter 


Use the new Hart Chief (CU2) 
Moisture Meter for use in 


* Precision drying down to a 
moisture level in the lint to pre- 
serve fiber quality and produce 
maximum bale values. 


* To help in saving planting seed 
with a moisture level basis for 
safe storage and preservation 
of germination. 


New built-in features: Dust proof case, automatic cutoff switch activated when closing lid 
to prolong battery life, and self-contained sample cup. 


RAYMOND S. HART, INC., Manufacturer 
Hart Moisture Meters 

336 W. Islip Blvd. 

West Islip, L. 1., New York 


LEO GERDES, Distributor 
Hart Cotton Moisture Meters 
P. 0. Box 808, Phone 876 
Leland, Mississippi 
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“tter gin complete with FOR SALE— LINT CLEANERS: 1959 Model Moss 


on ne Constellation, Moss Cleanmaster, Moss Super 
‘Clessit me Cleanmaster, 1958 Model Hardwicke-Etter Lint- 


te master, Lummus lint comber, Continental DFB and 

on butane tanks ar d ‘ tol four Model 560 Continental unit type lint cleaners 

- R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., 

RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name Phone Day PL-2-8141, Night PL-3-2219, Waco, 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by Texas 


Thursday morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 


FOR SALE—GINS: 5-90 '52 Model Murray; 5-90 


Cen-Te ; 5-80 ricke-Ette ri 
Oil Mill E . t f | FOR SALE- Continental DFB lint cleaner, used Fa 
quipmen or Sa e i-80 Lummus double moting; 4-80 Lummus down 
Mill “Pp 0. D: il moting; 10-80 Continental Model C brush (also 
FOR SALE—Modern rebuilt Anderson Expellers, Tes AB) ; 6-90 Gullett ; 1-90 Lummus; 4-70 Continental 


French screw presses for specific oleaginous prod- exas F3 brush. FEEDERS: Super Mitchells in 60° and 


ucts Pittock & Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa FOR SALE 5-80 Continental 4X ; 10-80 Continental double 
FOR SALE Four new Model es Super ri . a Shin hon 1 Continental Model 40 Etter. LINT CLEANERS: 1 Continental DFB, 1 
type refining centrifuges, | h stack he > ‘ i Moss Super Cleanmaster; 1 Moss Constellation ; 1 
ookers, 5-high 85°" French ners, 2 tte Hardwicke-Etter Lintmaster; 2 Lummus combers ; 
x 42 French flaking r sles 6 Murray 1951 individuals; 6 Murray 1957 individ- 
items.—Box T-10, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
German 40" x 4 plate and presses P P. O. Box 7985. Dall: 6. Texs ual combing type; 10 Murray ABC Jets; 6 Lum- 
50 h.p. Erie City boilers and tank mus Jets. BUR MACHINES: 2-10" Hardwicke- 
Rotex sifters and blowers, ligh Brown FOR SALE—50” &-cylinder Stacy with grid bars Etter; 1-14° Stacy. CLEANERS: 2-70" 7-cylinder 
Sharpe rfa grinder, Fret r, Maile V-be and spikes Good as 1958 Murray Hardwicke-Etter V-drive blow-ins:; 1-72" 
able bucket elevators, and pumps. Complete wit Continental Impact ; 2-50” Hardwicke-Etter 5 cylin- 
electrical starting equipment. A nditior Rr : Das Pligrim der grid bar V-drive blow-ins; 1-50°° Hardwicke- 
Contact Lee Atherton, Telephone FEderal 3-2112 Night WEstm 6.256 M: T Etter 5-cylinder V-drive screen; 1 Lummus 48” 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Company Minneapolis horizontal; 1 Murray 6-cylinder horizontal 
Minnesota DRIERS: 1 Hardwicke-Etter tower drier with 
> . > built-in aftercleaner; 2 Lummus 10’ Thermos; 1 
FOR SALE Cleaning. separating and linter ca- FOR SALE Lummus 16° Thermo; 2 Murray #18 Big Reels 
pacity for 90-ton m Hydraulic press room. Wil i-0% Continental 1951 Model airblast gins PRESSES: 1 Murray short box; 1 Hardwicke-Etter < 
sell all machinery mplet r individ machines with 5-90 T-saw Mitchell Champs and down-packing; 1 Continental up-packing 1. é 
P. O. Box 2040, Lafayette, La Mitchell conveyor distributor. All in ex- CONDENSERS: 1-72" Murray downdraft; ; 
cellent condition and complete Continental sidedraft ; 1-60°' Continental sidedraft ; 
FOR SALE Anderson #12 screening tank, French ane 1-48" Continental sidedraft ; 1-60" Lummus down- 
reening tank with gear head motor. Sperrs BILL SMITH draft; 1-72" Hardwicke-Etter sidedraft. SEPA- 
6” x fiter presses, French S-high BB Phones: OR 4-9626—OR 4-7847 RATORS: 1-70" Hardwicke-Etter; 2-50" 
r bar and dise h Cor ntal all-stec P. O. Box 694 Abilene, Texas wicke-Etters ; 2-52°' Continentals; 1 a 
p-packir ngle box li r pre 1-48 Lummus; 2-44"° Stacy. BURNERS 
er ker ‘ t m nek kers ‘,M to 3M. TRAMPERS: 1 Continental =~ 
hydraulic pre room pment nter eparat- LINT CLEANER FOR Moss Super Clean- stroke 1 Hardwicke-Etter short stroke 
ing unit odity seed cleaner, vari be sane master with motors, priced right, delivered to From 25" to 50”. CONVEYOR DISTRIBU TORS: 
V. A. Lessor & ¢ P. O. Box 108, Fort Wortt Texas points. Good condition. Sheet metal.—Guy Two 5-80 Murray twin screw; one 5-80 Murray 
Texa Van Landingham, Van's Palo Verde Gin, Buckeye, single screw ; one 5-80 Mitchell. Bill Smith, P. O 
Arizona Box 694, Abilene, Texas. Phones: OR 4-9626, = 
FOR SALE—One x If Muskogee Standard OR 4-7847 
Seed Storage Building apacity tor with FOR SALE.-3-80 Continental Model C, airblast, 
walnwa a machinery room and 24° x & with new ribs and saws. PRESS: 1 Continental FOR SALE —5-70 Murray gin, electric power, good 
truck hed ; ank irge water age tank Paragon up-packing, double box. TRAMPERS: 2 condition, good buildings, plenty warehouses, good 
- Box I l T Cot Gin and © fill Pres Continental right- and left-hand. RAMS: 2 Con- location. Worth the money.--MeWilliams Gin, 
P. O. Box 79s Dallas 2 Texas tinental and Lummus &*%\ PRESS PUMPS: 3 Gainesville, Texas. Phone HOward 5-4102 ¥ 
Continental ertical Lummus horizontals 


. . FANS 5 Continental No. 40. CONVEYOR DIS- 
Gin Equipment for Sale TRIBUTORS: 1 Continental 14°, 36° long? 1 Lum: 
m long mplete with separator and 
mus 15", 24° long. complete ‘with separator and USED MACHINERY AVAILABLE 
FOR SALE—5-1958 Murray combing lint cleaners, and 2300-volt with starters. All priced to sell 
omplete with three Hartzell fans with motors, all Laurel Oil & Fertilizer Company, Laurel, Miss 1 Murray 30°° Double Fan $ 200 
necessary motors and by-pass valves and 
sheet metal connections f a submerged flue, DISMANTLING— 4-80 Murray s front with 1 Continental Fan, Single 1) 
; $6,000 Box I-4 _The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Bluett All-Murray plant except Wik hita steel bur 1 Continental Vertical Press 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas machine and aftercleaner. 90 h.p.. 720 RPM. 440-V Pump, Rebuilt con 
motor and mpensator and 10 h.p. motor and = 
FOR SALE—Continental DFB lint cleaner, Al tarter. A seed scale, wagon scale, mt illeys, 1 Murray Vertical Press e 
shape, ginned approximately 2.200 bales « ver two belt fans, et Marvin Mickan, KI-2661, Cop- Pump, Rebuilt 600 
seasons anlete wit supports. platfo 
drive motor. Make us an offer.—Box The Cot- FOR SALE-2 huller fronts and ginning rib as- 1 10-h.p. Slow Speed Electric Motor 200 
ton Gin and Oi! Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas emblies for Lummu M-saw gins: 1-52 Stacy 
26, Texas eparator, good conditior Make offer. Mereta 
PE EI I ( Gir B Mereta, Texas. Phone Miles. W ON D E R STAT E 
) oO Go ir rome br h . 
verhauled before 1960 season, 4X grid bar feed- '°™*% HE 2 motte Manufacturing Company 
ers. traner lor nveyor distributor on a 
trash nve Impact eaner, tw end-feed rs divid int leane Phone CEdar 2-7754 Paragould, Ark. 
Cont nenta bur machines 1 rts trive all- by-pass. et ne 5-80 Murray twin 9% distribu- 
ate wn-pack re ramper tor- nvevor rray short stroke tres ls 
72” and 50” droppers, trough drier, piping, Lum- conveyor; Murray stort stroke tramper: Alamo FoR SALE—STEEL BUR MACHINES: 2-10" 
Mu mber v te. Machine n good shape R ( Texas Lummus center feed, reconditioned and refinished, 
See to appreciate Mr. Luke Scarn i R ‘ 2500 each; 2-10° Model 500 Continentals, good 
Caldwe Texas. Phone KEystone 7-618 Bryar FOR SALE #0 saw Lummus gin stands with condition with conveyors and troughs and steel 
Texa feeders and conveyor distributor: 1-72 -~extindes supports and platform, $3,500; 10° and 14° Hard- 
ned Murray eaner with 72 ‘> immus sepa- wicke-Etter left-hand with conveyors and troughs. 
FOR SALE Three Continental individual lint rator: 1 rock and boll catcher: 1-50” Lummus STEEL CLEANERS: 72” Continental Impact; 50 - 
cleaners with bypass alves, steel supports, and = 0 blow box 1-10° Lummus bur Continental incline: 5- and 6-cylinder Hardwicke- 
y lint flue connections.-Box B5, The Cotton Gin immus Thermo cleaner: one 14-shelf Etter blow-ins and incline; two §-cylinder Gullett 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, irner and piping: seed scales, 1-20’ blow-ins and 12-unit Lummus Thermo. One all- 
Texas elevators: 75 feet of 9’ conveyor steel, double box down-packing Lummus press a 
7 oo with conveyor: 3-40 and 1-45” with ram and casing and long stroke Lummus 
FOR SALE—One 5-90 saw Continental outfit and V-bel far 1-200 h.p. natural gas MM tramper and Lummus pump, $2,500. One Sutorbilt 
one 5-80 saw Continental outfit, both plants to be eng .p. and 1-20 h.p. 220-440 volt electric blower size &L. Murray, Continental and Hard- ' 
moved. Machinery in excellent condition Sebas- m » starters Plant being dismantled wicke-Etter press pumps One 66° 7-saw Super bs 
tian Farmers Gin, Sebastian, Texas. J. A. Krueger, Above equipment in good condition.—Cherokee Champ and 60° and 66" Mitchell Super units. 80- 
mgr Gin ¢ Phone 8864, Jacksonville, Texas saw Murray glass front gins. New tower driers. 
S Mitchell, Hardwicke-Etter and Service Gin Com- 
HARDWICKE-ETTER—All You Need to Know  poOR SALE— One Moxs Constellation lint cleaner heaters. screw elevator. New Seed-O-Meter 
Als Gin Machiner mmplete with igen valves, Hartzell fans, dirt cottonseed scales. New flat and V-belting and a 
fans and motors : Cleanmaster: 1-70” general line of conveyor and transmission equip- 
FOR SALE One mplete erted ( ta inder Hardwik ee incline cleaner: 1-70” ment. For your largest, oldest and most reliable 
DFI nt cleaner xcellent t Mak - Inder Murray incline cleaner: & F3 Continen source of used and reconditioned gin machinery, 
ar fer..Box D112, The Cotton G and Oil Mi tal brush siz #25 Hardwicke- contact us. Call us regarding any machinery or 
Pre P. O. Box 7 Dalla 6, Tex e Murray far 1 #40 Murra 2 #45 complete gin plants which you have for sale or 
fans #40 Boardr ans: 1-50" trade. R. B. Strickland & Co., _13-A Hackberry 
FOR SALE Two Continental DFB lint cleaner Murr parator._Oby Scott, SH 5. Lubbock St., Phone: Day PL-2-8141, Night PL-3-2219, 
1969 Mode neition. Vomplete with mechani- Texa Phone after 6:00 clock. Warehouse 2210 Waco, Texas 
FOR SALE-—50” Continental separator, $300; 10° 
FOR SALE TO BE MOVED—All-steel 3-90 Cen- Hardwicke-Etter wood frame bur machine, good 
FOR SALE—Twelve 2) all meta ip-packing Tennial gin plant with Super Champ Mitchell shape, $250 Eddie Vrana Gin, Route 4, Schulen- 
- two-stor 27 x 54 Lummus presses. Nine } two 24-shelf tower driers, Supermatic burn- burg, Texas. 


of these have Lummus ng stroke trampers and 
Speedex pumps. Two have short stroke trampers 


Murray overhead cleaners, Moss-Gordin 
ner, Cen-Tennial all-steel, one-story, up- FOR SALE—One 14’ glowed Hardwicke-Etter 


and one has no tramper.—-Box R2 The Cotton re cking press, electric power, f.o.b. gin site, lo- bur machine with long and short conveyors. Good 
Gin and Ol) Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26 cated in Arkansas.—Box 18, The Cotton Gin and condition.._W. H. Ritchey, Phone JU 38-2278, Star 
Be Texas Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. Route, Bonham, Texas 
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FOR SALE—1951 Continental down-packing long 
stroke press, $4,000; one Lummus Model B lint 
cleaner; one Lummus Model D lint cleaner; one 
Continental 6-cylinder 72" grid screen cleaner. 

Sebastian Farmers Gin, Box 28, Sebastian, Texas. 


FOR 4-66" Mitchell Super Units, $450 
each; Continental distributer, $550; 52° Conti- 
nental dropper, $350; motors 30, 40, 75 with 
slides, $1,250; sheaves, 220-440; 2 Rotor Lifts, 12° 
and 20°... Robstown Gin Company, Phone 4232, 
P. O. Box 271, Robstown, Texas. 


FOR SALE— We are breaking up 15 gin plants 
and space will not permit listing the equipment. 
Continental, Murray, Hardwicke-Etter, Lummus 
and Gullett. Gin stands, feeders, Moss Cleanmasters 
and Constellations, conveyor distributors, separa- 
tors, all-steel up-packing presses, all-steel down- 
packing presses, trampers, pumps, driers, clean- 
ers, seed scales, electric motors, diesel and butane 
vas engines, fans, transmission and piping. Also 
10 sets 24° platform scales and 1 set Howe 34’ 
platform scales. Several steel buildings. Let us 
know your wants and needs. Sam Clements, 
Phone RE 5-3764, P. O. Box 86, West Memphis, 
Ark. 


FOR SALE. GINS: 3-90 Murray, 4-90 Continenta! 
AB, 9-90 Gullett brush, 4-80 Hardwicke-Etter, 4-80 
Continental AB, 5-80 Continental F3 brush, 34-80 
Murray, 11-80 Gullett. FEEDERS: 27-66"" Mitchell 
super units, 8-60°° Mitchell super units, 8-60" 
Mitchell standard units, 4-67 Continental special 
perfection, 3-66'' Mitchell super jems and after- 
cleaners, 3 Gullett Model 100, 7 Gullett multiple. 
CONVEYOR DISTRIBUTORS: One 3-80 Mitchell 
single, one 3-80 Lummus single, one 4-80 Murray 
single, one 3-80 Gullett belt, three 4-80 Murray 
twin, two 3-80 Gullett twin. SEPARATORS: 1-72” 
Continental, 2-50" Hardwicke-Etter, 1-50°' Stacy, 
1-60" Lummus, 1-50°' Continental, 7 Murray, 
2-50"' Gullett. TOWER DRIERS: two 24-shelf Mur- 
ray, one 22-shelf Hardwicke-Etter, ‘one 11-shelf 
Hardwicke-Etter, four 14-shelf Service gin towers, 
four 10-shelf Service gin towers, 2 Murray #1*% 
Big Reel. CONDENSERS: 2-48"" Gullett, 6-50" 
Murray, 2-60°° Murray, 1-60" Continental, 1-50" 
Hardwicke-Etter. LINT CLEANERS: 4 Moss 
Cleanmasters, 2 Moss Constellations, 4 Continental 
individuals, 3 Murray late model combing 
individuals, 1 Lummus comber 
1-10° Lummus, 2-10 Continental —cheap. 
ERS: 1-50" Continental 6-cylinder incline, 
Lummus incline, 1-52" 5-cylinder Murray incline, 
1-52" Murray 7-cylinder incline, 1-50°° Hardwicke- 
ter 7-cylinder incline, 1-96'° Lummus horizontal, 
1-66" Jembo 6-cylinder. BURNERS: 1-2M Mitchell, 
1-2M Lummus, 1-3M Continental, 3-1M Mitchell, 
{ Service. PRESSES: 1 Murray all-steel down- 
packing long box complete, 2 Gullett all-steel long 
box down-packing complete, 2 Gullett all-steel up- 
packing complete, 1 Continental late model all-steel 
up-packing press complete, 2 Murray all-steel up- 
packing complete, 1 Lummus all-steel up-packing 
complete, 1 Hardwicke-Etter all-steel up-packing 
complete, 1 Hardwicke-Etter all-steel press without 
tramper or pump but with ram and casing. 1 
Lummus swing door steel bound s-ensliea com- 
plete, 1 Murray steel bound up-packing complete, 
2 Gullett steel bound up-packing complete 
MOTORS: 1-200 h.p., 2-150 h.p., 2-125 h.p., 1-100 
h.p., 1-75 h.p., 5-50 h.p. ENGINES: two 6-cylinder 
Le Roi, two 8-cylinder Le Roi, one 12-cylinder 
L-3000 Le Roi, 2-D12000 Caterpillar, one 6-cylinder 
. one Fairbanks-Morse 120. FANS: From 20” 
50°’. SEED SCALES: 6 Murrays and 6 Gulletts 
ALES: 10 sets 24° platform, 1 set Howe 34° 
platform. STEEL BUILDINGS: Five. ACCESSOR- 
IES: 2 flame-out fire extinguishers, 4-100 Ib. CO2 
fire extinguishers. Lots of piping, good telescopes, 
transmission items, etc. Sam Clements, Box 86, 
Phone RE 5-3764, West Memphis, Ark. 


FOR SALE~ GINS: 2-80 saw downdraft with new 
ribs and huller ribs. FEEDERS: 4-67" Master 
double X Continental. SEPARATORS: 1-70"" 
Hardwicke-Etter, 2-50" Stacys. FANS: 1-50" Hard- 
wicke-Etter cast iron, 1-45°° and 1-50°° Murrays, 
1-40” Murray flat back, 1-35” Hardwicke-Etter 
double, 1 No. 25 Hardwicke-Etter cast iron, 1 No 
25 Phelps Cr 1 No. 25 Boardman, 1 No. 20 
Phelps. MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS: 10’-14” left- 
hand conveyor and trough, 14’-12" right- and 
left-hand conveyor. 1 extra good Continental ram 
and casing with new by-pass head. Saw cylinders 
for 80-saw Murray and Continental gins. Three 
good Stacy telescopes. Almost any kind of rebuilt 
blast wheels... Kimbell Used Gin Machinery Co., 
Box 456, Phone 257-3372, Earth, Texas. 


FOR SALE— 4-80 saw airblast Murray gins, 4-60" 
Mitchell Special Super U nits with heat manifolds, 
1-50" vacuum box, cross blow box, 1-52” 
Murray VS separator. Make us an offer. Planters 
Gin, Winnsboro, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE Continental wood steelbound press, 
EJ tramper, 60° Continental condenser, side dis- 
charge, Murray 4-cylinder air line cleaner, 4-90 
saw Hardwicke-Etter stands, two T-saw Super 
Champs, Celina Co-op Gin, Celina, Texas. Phone 
DU 2-2881, Night DU 2-2727. 


Equipment Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY 2 cottonseed drag belts with 
drive end assembly, tail end assembly, take up, 
belt, covers between gins and 40 feet of inter- 
mediate trough and belting: also 2 Roots blowers 
with relief valves. Parker Gin Co., P. O. Box 551, 
Sylacauga, Ala. Phone CH 5-5291 


WANTED—One Continental Model 555, 90-saw 
brush gin and Continental Perfection feeder. — 
Box G4, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED Complete acid cottonseed delinting 
plant. Also metal house for bulk cottonseed with 
or without cooling system... Box 47, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 
26, Texas. 


WANT TO BUY-—3- or 4-stand gin complete with 
drying and lint cleaning. Might trade 43.72 acres, 
25 miles Dallas. New highway will go 
through .--P. O. Box 374, Celina, Texas. 
Phone DU 2-2727 


WANTED One Moss Cleanmaster or Constella- 
tion lint cleaner. Must be in good condition. Box 
Al4, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Personnel Ads 


WANTED Position as mill superintendent. Able, 
experienced and aggressive. Box 25, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, 
Texas. 


WANTED Position as business manager for gin 
and farm or store--year-around. Referetices furn- 
ished. Experienced._ Box 56, The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


Power Units and Miscellaneous 


SEE US FOR PARTS on all models Minneapolis- 
Moline engines and Seal-Skin belt dressing.—Fort 
Worth Machinery Company, 913 E. Berry St., 
P. O. Box 1575, Fort Worth, Texas. 


SALES makes 
of scales. Used scales taken on consignment. Fair- 
banks-Morse distributor, 20,000 Ib. test unit, large 
stock of used motor truck and railroad track 
cales.— Industrial Scale and Equipment Co., Phone 
OR 2-8336, 7014 Force St., Houston, Texas, and 
San Juan, Texas, Phone ST 7-3931. 


GOOD USED POWER UNITS One Le Roi nat- 
ural gas engine, V-S Model RIVW: one Minneapo- 
lis-Moline natural gas engine, 4-cylinder, V-belt 
drive, Model M5. Write or call Swift & Company 
Oil Mill, P. O. Box 288, Little Rock, Ark. Phone 
FRanklin 4-023. 


LEWIS SCALE SERVICE ~ Authorized Howe Scale 
Dealer. Guaranteed service and rebuilt cattle and 
truck scales. Licensed in Texas, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma.—616 Avenue A, Lubbock, Texas. Phone: 
PO 3-427 Night SH 7-1857 

FOR SALE. two 1210A MM, 220 h.p. engines 
one excellent condition, $1,850; one fair condition, 
£1,500; one L3000, V12, Le Roi, $3,750; one D1I700 
Caterpillar diesel, £1,550; one 8 x 9 MM 6-cylinder, 
2750 Lubbock Electric Co., 1108 34th Street, Lub- 
bock, Texas. Phone SH 4-2336, Night SH 4-7837. 


Farm Equipment Institute 
Convention Dates Set 


Farm Equipment Institute has slated 
its sixty-eighth annual convention for 
Sept. 10-13. Convention headquarters will 
be The Palmer House in Chicago. 


Slaton Co-op Gin Elects 


Slaton (Texas) Co-op Gin has elected 
Alex Bednarz as president for the coming 
year. Other officers and directors, an- 
nounced by Manager J. E. Gray include: 
Fred Stephens, vice-president; Ray Kit- 
ten, secretary, J. B. Lamb and M. M. 
Brieger, directors. 


g@ B. P. “PHIL” BARNET has 
been elected vice-president, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Inc., Savannah, Ga., a 
subsidiary of Fulton Industries, Inc., 
Atlanta. 
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At Producers Meeting 


Freeman Defends 
Farm Bill 


“The heart of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s farm program is an attempt to 
achieve economic equality for farmers 
on a commodity-by-commodity | basis,” 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man told members of Missouri Cotton 
Products Association at its annual meet- 
ing held in Charleston, May 23 

Freeman defended his Bill pointing out 
“it will cut costs of administration, and 
the Bill provides procedures, not 
programs.” 

Wendell Choate, Charleston, was elect- 
ed president of the organization succeed- 
ing Elbert Barrett, Hornersville. Named 
vice-presidents were: Victor Downing, 
Bragg City; Jack Hunter, Sikeston; T. A. 
Forbes, Brosley; a Hutchison, Caruth- 
ersville; and W. C. Bryant, Dorena. 

Wayne DeL isie, Portageville, treasurer, 
and Hilton Bracey, Portageville, execu- 
tive vice- president were po-ahadiad to 
their positions. 


Colombian Production 
Edible Fats and Oils Up 


Colombia’s production of edible fats 
and oils is expected to continue upward 
in 1961, with all of the major oilseed 
crops—cottonseed, sesame, soybeans—up 
from the previous year. Lard output also 
is expected to increase. 

A record production of edible fats and 
oils in 1960 was largely attributed to a 
sharp increase in cottonseed — nearly 
double the out-turn of 1959. Production 
of other oleaginous crops was nearly the 
same in 1959 and 1960. 

The total supply of edible fats and oils 
will be slightly less in 1961. Imports are 
expected to drop sharply from 1960 with 
the absence of vegetable oil imports from 
the U.S. under the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. Beginning stocks of edible fats and 
oils—three times as large as those of the 
previous year—will partially offset the 
decline in imports. 

Through the years, Colombia has nor- 
mally imported about half of its edible 
fats and oils, mostly in the form of copra. 
To increase domestic oilseed production, 
copra imports by law have been reduced al- 
though domestic copra production has de- 
clined as the result of “porroca” disease. 
A support price for cotton has greatly in- 
creased the output of cottonseed, and in 
1960 a production program for African 
oil palm and peanuts was started. The 
planting of oil palm is expected to total 
18,000 acres this year and 36,000 by 1963, 
although the first oil crop will not be 
realized for several years 


DeBord To Head Morton Gin 


Ralph E. DeBord will head Star Route 
Co-op Gin, Morton, Texas, as president 
for the coming year. Other officers and 
directors are: J. C. O’Brien, vice-presi- 
dent; Francis Shiflett, secretary; D. 
Ramsey and F. H. Lightner, directors. 
Gin manager is Roy D. Greer. 


International Group 

Seed Crushers To Meet 
International Association of Seed 

Crushers is meeting in Stockholm, 

Sweden, June 6-9. A. E, Peel, London, is 

Association secretary. 
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Producers Announce 
Land Purchase 


Producers ( otton Oil Co., Fresno, has 


purchased the Cuthbert Burrel Ranch 
near Fresno, for a price in excess of $2 
million, reports Harry S. Baker, presi- 
dent 


This action came at a regular meeting 
of the company board of directors who, 
in addition to the purchase, announced 


that James B. Mayer, executive vice- 
president, has been elected to the board 
to fill the vacancy created by the death 
of J. E. O'Neil, S: 

The Burrell Ranch comprises an area 
of 9,000 acres, including nearly 6,000 
acres developed for farming. Almost 
1.200 acres are under cultivation at the 
present with the largest portion planted 
to cotton and barley, says Baker 
With OCDM 


Textile Industry 
Files Petition 


, petition representing the nation’s 

textile industry has been filed with the 

ttice of Civil and Defense Mobilization 

asking for a finding that textile imports 
itional security 

ibmitted through Amer 

Tactur ite, In 

ne other manufactur- 

resulted from Presi- 

assurance that such a 


“carefully considered 


told the industry is 
bsolute incapacity to 
ional defense require- 
xcessive imports. 
@®JAMES A. BRALLEY has 
been appointed manager, research and 


development, A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Co. 


e Anderson Clayton Opens 


New Cotton Division 
ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. has 


opened a new division for domestic cotton 
ales. 

Henry Stevens, sales manager of the 
southeastern division 1955, will 
head the new department with headquar- 
ters in Greenville, S.C. 

The division, which will be responsible 
for all of the Company’s cotton sales to 
domestic and Canadian mills—with the 
exception of those in the New England 
area which will be handled by the Boston 


since 


office will have, in addition to the 
Greenville office, sales offices in Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, Thomaston, Ga., and 


Greensboro, N.C. 


For Luxury Hotel 
Cotton Mattresses Used 


New York's first new luxury hele! in 
30 years, the Summit, will be furnished 
throughout with cotton-cushioned inner- 
spring mattresses, reports National Cot- 
ton Council. 


1960.61 Cotten Harvesting 
51) 


quired 1,491 pounds of hand-picked cot- 
ton and 1,566 pounds of machine-picked. 


(Continued from Page 


e Purchase of Cotton by Ginners—Gin- 
ners bought about eight percent of the 
crop from growers in 1960-61. Less than 
half of one percent of the crop was sold 
by growers to ginners cotton, 
chiefly as remnants. 


seed 


as 


@ Selected Services— Warehouses charged 
an average of 77 cents a bale for receiv- 
ing and 51 month for insured 
storage in 160-61, about the same as in 
1959-60. Compression averaged $1.43 a 
for standard-density and $1.72 for 
high-density—-up only four and six cents, 
respec tively, from 1959-60. 


cents a 


bale 


100 ft. Wide x 250 ft. Long 


Muskogee type buildings 
pear copra, and grains. Availabl 
widths. Length to suit. 


MUSKOGEE STEEL STO 


are also being used for storage of soy beans, 


‘ 


-MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS, INC. 


P. O. Box 1547 — MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA — Telephone MUrray 2-5521 


RAGE BUILDING 


Used to Store Cotton Seed 


in 60, 70, 90, 100, 120, and 150 foot 


THE COTTON GIN AND 


New Conveyor Developed 


KELLY DUPLEX has announced the 
addition of their new Kelly Duplex Clean- 
Flo Conveyor. The new addition is a fully 
enclosed, self-cleaning machine designed 
to convey all types of granular, free- 
flowing material smoothly and uniformly 
along either a horizontal or an inclined 
path, says the manufacturer. The bed con- 
sists of a single strand of combination 
chain on which one-piece, trough-shaped, 
non-metallic flights are spaced at even 
intervals. These specially shaped flights 
keep the trough wiped clean at all times. 
Ruggedly constructed of arc welded steel 
throughout, the Clean-Flo Conveyor re- 
quires little maintenance, has a _ low 
horsepower/capacity ratio, will not choke 
and keeps degradation to a minimum, 
says the Company. It can be built in any 
length with 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 24 
inch wide trough, with any number of 
intermediate discharges and equipped 
with any one of three drive arrange- 
ments. For details write The Duplex 
Mill and Manufacturing Co., 1617 Sigler 
St., Springfield, Ohio, or The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Bex 7985, 
Dallas 26. 


High Fertilizer Rates Pay 


Cotton fertilizer demonstrations paid 
off for two Early County, Ga., farmers, 
reports Georgia Extension Service Agron- 
omist Dr. Wayne Tennille. 

Sam Clinkscale and Ralph Balkcom 
planted 230 acres of cotton in 1960, each 
using 800 pounds of 5-10-15 fertilizer 
plus 60 pounds of nitrogen sidedressing 
on 32 acres. The remaining acreage was 
fertilized with 500 pounds of 5-10-15 plus 
35 pounds of additional nitrogen. 

Balkcom averaged 700 pounds of lint 
cotton en his 32-acre demonstration, 
while his other cotton acreage produced 
an average of 535 pounds of lint. 

Clinkseale averaged 765 pounds of lint 
per acre on the 32-acre demonstration. 
His other acreage averaged 530 pounds 
of lint per acre. 

Both feel that with a good insect con- 
trol program high rates of fertilizer 
prove profitable, says Tennille. 
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Old Gin Moves— 


(Continued from Page 10) 


HISTORIC GIN ARRIVES AT TECH—Dr. W. C. Holden of Texas Tech stands with 


the bull wheels of the Tyler gin immediately after they arrived on the Tech campus. 
The gin will be preserved and exhibited by the Tech Museum. (Texas Tech Photo) 


several hundred acres and it was on this 
land the old gin was built in either 1874 
or ‘75. Most of the work of construction 
of, and later operating, the gin was done 
by Negroes who came to Texas as slaves 
of Goodman's father in 1857 and remain- 
ed to work the family plantation after 
their freedom was granted. 

Mrs. Calloway added a sheet-iron roof 
to protect the machinery a number of 
years ago. Bush, and others who have 
visited the site, say that the huge timbers 
forming the ceiling joists, 36 feet long, 
six by eight inches, are in good shape 
and will be restored intact. 

Lumber in the gin is joined by pegs, 
some of which are the size of broom- 
handles. 

An 8,000 pound press, which was one 
of the unique operations for cotton gins 
of that era, will be moved in one piece. 

The press box turned around a station- 
ary screw which pressed the cotton into 
a compact bale. The eight-inch diameter 
screw was another of the many wood- 
carving feats of the men who used only 
axes and adzes. 

The gin stand bears no identification, 
but has 48 10-inch saws. Power was fur- 
nished by mules. 

For the gin stand, teams of mules 
circled a giant bull wheel which turned 
an 89-inch vertical pulley. A belt from 
this pulley turned the gin stand. 

Cotton was hauled to the gin, placed 
in baskets and pulled to the second floor 
to be placed in the stand. The ginned lint 
was carried by hand to the press. 

Crews working on the moving included 
those under the direction of Orville 
(Sleepy) Bailey, Anton; Jean Smith, 
Ralls; Jes Wienke, Lubbock; Bill Thomp- 
son, Shallowater; and R. K. (Rube) 
Phillips, Sugar Land. 

Four semi-truck trailers were required 


to move the gin and machinery to Lub- 
bock. 

The relocation is the culmination of 
eight years work by members of Texas 
Cotton Ginners Association. Association 
officials were anxious to preserve the 
old gin as a contribution to the rich 
history of the nation’s cotton industry. 

Final arrangemens were worked out 
by Association officials and James Gir- 
and, Elizabethtown, N.J., a descendant 
of Goodman. 

(The story of this gin was first told in 
The Press, March 27, 1954. At that time 
initial plans were made to preserve the 
edifice for posterity. This is the outcome 
of those efforts.) 


In Harlingen 
Air Pollution Meeting 


A program dealing with the problem 
of air pollution has been slated for June 
5, 1:30 p.m. at the Sun Valley Motel in 
Harlingen, says E. H. Bush, executive 
vice-president, Texas Cotton Ginners 
Association. 

The program is designated to answer 
problems dealing with this important 
facet of gin operation, says Bush. 

In addition to representatives of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners, officials of the 
Texas Department of Health will be on 
the program. 

The meeting is a one-day affair and is 
slated to end by 4:30 p.m. 

For details contact Bush at the Texas 
Cotton Ginners Association, P. O. Box 
7665, Dallas 26, Texas. 


BJIOHN CULP, Albertsville, 
Ala., has been named news. editor, 
Auburn Extension Service, replacing 
BRUCE JETTON, now editor-publisher 
of the Wetumka (Ala.) Herald. 
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THIS SHOWS the ingenious manner in 
which lint cotton was compressed into a 
bale at the Goodman Gin. The hand- 
‘arved S-inch diameter screw, see inset, 
was stationary. The wooden pressbox re- 
volved about the screw pressing the cot- 
ton into a bale with power furnished by 
mules. 


Textile Position Improves 
Says ACMI Report 


Textile industry’s position has im- 
proved for the third consecutive month, 
according to the ratio of inventories to 
unfilled orders, American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute says. 

Unfilled orders in terms of equivalent 
week’s production increased nine percent 
from February to March. 

Inventories of cotton goods were re- 
duced by almost two percent, and _ in- 
creased activity is indicated by the con- 
tinued upturn in spindle hours, loom 
hours and ACMI production index, 


On Television 
Correct Planting Stressed 


Carolinas Ginner Association in cooper- 
ation with North Carolina State College 
is sponsoring television programs on rec- 
cmmended practices for cotton planting. 
The programs will be shown at various 
times threughout this cotton season. 


Classing Courses Slated 


Cotton classing short courses for gin- 
ners, buyers and classers will be held 
June 19-30 in both North and South 
Carolina. For information, those in South 
Carolina should contact Clemson College, 
school of agriculture, Clemson, S.C, North 
Carolinians should contact the dire¢tor, 
College Extension Division, Box 5125, 
State College Station, Raleigh. 
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Do You Remember 


When... 


(Items taken from the files of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press from 
issues published during May, 1941, and May, 1951.) 


Ten Years Ago 


Cc. B. SPENCER, agricultural director, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Association; 
K. P. EWING, USDA Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, Waco; DR. 
EUGENE BUTLER, editor, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Dallas, and chairman, State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas; and 
IVAN J. CAMPBELL, editor, The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, Dallas, who had 
recently completed a tour of the Texas 
Coastal Bend and Rio Grande Valley, re- 
ported the areas had a good chance ‘to 
set an all-time high record cotton pro- 
duction this year 


DALTON GANDY, field representative, 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, was “johnny on the spot” and helped 
Lee Berwick, St. Joseph, La., Hereford 
breeder, save an estimated $10,000 worth 
of registered cattle from bloat while vis- 
iting the Berwick pastures. 


CHARLES M. MERKEL and VERNON 
P. MOORE, reported on ginning research 
at the Stoneville Laboratory at the an- 
nual meeting of Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ginners in Alexandria, La. 


W. O. FORTENBERRY, Lubbock, presi- 
dent, National Cotton Ginners Associa- 
tion and Texas Cotton Ginners Associa- 
tion, announced a committee picked by 
him would meet with OPS Chief, Fats 
and Oils Branch, Nelson Eddy to discuss 
ceiling prices on ginning. 


FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 


J. D. FLEMING, former cotton specialist 
in Oklahoma, was named secretary-treas- 
urer of Oklahoma Cotton Ginners Associ- 
ation and Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers 
Association. 


COTTON GROWERS paid $11.19 on the 
average for ginning and wrapping a 500- 
pound gross weight bale during the 1950- 
51 season. Ginning charges by states 
ranged from $17.51 per standard weight 
bale in Missouri to $7.24 in Virginia. 
(For 1960-61 charges, see this issue of 
The Press, Page 51.) 


DYERSBURG (Tenn.) Gin Co. was one 
of the sponsors of a cotton production 
and cotton dressmaking contest for 4-H 
and FFA boys and girls. 


ED LIPSCOMB, director of sales promo- 
tion and public relations, National Cotton 
Council, told members of American Feed 
Manufacturers Association meeting in 
Chicago that one of the greatest of all 
our domestic perils is the “danger that 
we (the U.S.) may lose both our military 
and home front campaigns through need- 
less collapse of our economic strength.” 


ROLAND R. BECKE was named execu- 
tive secretary of American Tung Oil 
Association. 


TESTS CONDUCTED by Texas Experi- 
ment Station indicated that cotton could 
be harvested efficiently with mechanical 
strippers and pickers. 


DR. A. M. ALTSCHUL, USDA Southern 
Regional Laboratory, New Orleans, dis- 
cussed the Laboratory's cottonseed meal 
research program at National Cottonseed 
Products Association’s convention in 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Twenty Years Ago 


C. W. WALLACE, president, National 
Cottonseed Products Association, West 
Monroe, La., announced plans for the 
forty-fifth annual convention of the or- 
ganization to be held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in New Orleans. 


B. B. HULSEY, general manager, East 
Texas (Terrell) Cotton Oil Co., was one 
of the guest speakers at International Oil 
Mill Superintendents Association Conven- 
tion slated May 29, in Dallas. 


CHARLES W. RANKIN, general super- 
intendent, Brenham (Texas) Cotton Oil 
and Manufacturing Co., discussed plans 
for the Oil Mill Short Course at the 
Dallas convention of Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents. 


F. L. GERDES, senior cotton technolo- 
gist, USDA Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss., 
discussed developments in the field before 
the annual meeting of Arkansas-Missouri 
ginners in Hot Springs. 


ROY CASTILLOW, superintendent, Ref- 
uge (Greenville, Miss.) Cotton Oil Co., 


was elected president of Tri-States Oil 
Mill Superintendents Association. 


DICK HAUGHTON, JR., secretary, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Dallas, 
reported for active duty at Camp Wal- 
lace, Texas, May 23. 


G. M. LESTER, president, National Cot- 
ton Ginners Association, Jackson, Miss., 
was guest speaker at the meeting of 
Tennessee Cotton Ginners, May 29. 


e Cooley Main Speaker 
At Delta Meeting 


HOUSE AGRICULTURE Committee 
Chairman Harold D. Cooley of North 
Carolina replaced Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman as the headline 
speaker at the Delta Council Annual 
Meeting held in Cleveland, May 25. 

Sharing the spotlight with Congress- 
man Cooley was J. M. Cheatham, presi- 
dent, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute. 

Congressman Cooley is a veteran leg- 
islator, having been first elected to his 
post in 1934. He has served as chairman 
of the House Committee during the 
Eighty-first through the Eighty-seventh 
Congress and is a recognized authority 
on agriculture. 

Cheatham is president, Dundee Mills, 
Griffin, Ga., and is currently serving as 
president of the world’s largest textile 
association. 


Imports from U.S. 


Pakistan May Use More 
Vegetable Oils 


Per capita consumption of vegetable 
oils in Pakistan may exceed four pounds 
in 1961-62 owing to larger imports of 
U.S. cottonseed and soybean oils under 
Public Law 480. 

This increase would be the first since 
1957 in Pakistan’s per capita consump- 
tion of vegetable oils—the lowest of any 
Free World country. Pakistanians how- 
ever, also eat about three pounds of ani- 
mal fat ghee for a total annual per capita 
consumption of seven pounds of edible 
fats and oils. 

Domestic vegetable oil production — 
mostly cottonseed, rape, and mustard— 
is not expected to change materially from 
the 140,700 short tons produced in 1960- 
61. Imports of U.S. soybean and cotton- 
seed oils under Public Law 480 are ex- 
pected to be up sharply from the 31,000 
tons estimated for 1960-61. Imports nor- 
mally account for one-fifth of Pakistan’s 
vegetable oil supply. 


FB Directors To Meet 
Directors of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation will meet in Memphis, 
June 4-6. 
They will discuss current agricultural 
problems as well as matters pertaining to 
the operation of the Federation. 


Memphis Firm Resigns 
Day & Pennepacker, Memphis linters 
dealers, are liquidating their business and 
have tendered their resignation from Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association. 


@ LUTHER CONN, retired cot- 
ton farmer and ginner of Boyle, Miss., 
died recently. 
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e Homer D. Dunn Joins 
Gordin Unit System 


HOMER D. DUNN has been named to 
head production facilities in the Gordin 
Unit System’s Amite, La., plant, accord- 
ing to John T. Gordin, president. 

“This move is in an effort to plan 
ahead to meet anticipated delivery sched- 


HOMER D. DUNN 


ules of the Gordin product which is said 
to have established a world’s record for 
capacity from a single unit,” says Gordin. 

The Gordin organization was recently 
purchased by Botany Industries, which 
also has the Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner 
Division. 

“With more than 25 years of experi- 
ence in the gin machinery industry, Dunn 
is highly qualified to streamline the man- 
ufacturing procedures which now are nec- 
essary to meet acceptance of these high 
capacity units,” says Gordin. 

Dunn comes to Gordin Unit System 
from another gin manufacturer where he 
was director of production. He also has 
had experience in the production of 
heavy road equipment. 


New Bulletin 
EFFECTS OF SAW LINT CLEANING 
ON COTTON AT GINS 


Results of recent studies at the Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Textile 
Research Center involving “Effects of 
Saw Lint Cleaning on Cotton At Gins” 
have been published. 

The booklet is available by 
Textile Research Laboratory, 
Bill Crumley, Texas Tech 
Lubbock. 


writing 
attention 
College, 


Fort Worth Steel Names Smith 


Russell W. Smith, Fort Worth, has re- 
joined Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co., 
and has been assigned district sales man- 
ager for West Texas and Oklahoma. 

Smith formerly was the 
Chicago district manager in the early 
1950's. He left the company in 1957 to 
become sales manager, Ward Company 
in Jackson, Mich. 

He is a graduate of Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green, and is 
maddied and the father of four sons. 


company’s 


With Spot Spraying 
Eliminate Johnsongrass 


Johnsongrass can be eliminated from 
Texas cotton fields in one season by using 
proper cultural methods supplemented 
with spot-spraying, says Glenn Black, 
Extension cotton specialist. 

Herbicidal oil such as naphtha should 
be used early in the season while cool 
weather prevails. Diesel or kerosene give 
best results during warmer weather. 
Water solutions of sodium dalapon or 
other chemicals are also effective, Black 
says. Oils are commonly applied to the 
crown of Johnsongrass near the ground 
while water solutions are applied as foliar 
sprays. 

The specialist states that a half and 
half mixture of naphtha and diesel oil 
or naphtha and kerosene are oil sprays 
commonly used in warmer weather. Oil 
mixtures may be used for economy with 
C-56 added for increased toxicity, or for 
a combination of contact toxicity and 
residual effectiveness. Oil sprays kill on 
contact when applied to the crown of 
Johnsongrass sprouts six inches or less 
in height. 

Sodium dalapon is usually used at the 
concentration of 20 pounds in 100 gallons 
of water. It is applied to the foliage and 
is a translocated herbicide but also has a 
residual effect. 

A man on foot using a hand sprayer 
does the best and safest job of spot- 
spraying Johnsongrass in crops, says 
Black. 


Whitharral Gin Elects Wade 


Whitharral (Texas) Farmers Co-op 
Gin has elected Ralph Wade as president 
for the coming year. Other officers and 
directors include: B. G. Helms, vice-presi- 
dent; Ed Johnson, secretary; D. M. 
Mitchell, E. E. Pair, A. B. Roberts and 
L. L. Overman, directors. 


At Hamlin, Lubbock 


Cooperative Ginners 
Slate Meetings 


Two cotton gin clinics have been slated 
by Texas Cooperative Ginners Associa- 
tion during June, reports Bruno E. 
Schroeder, executive vice-president. 

The two clinics will be held in Hamlin 
and Lubbock on June 15 and 16, 
respectively. 

The Hamlin meeting will be held in 
the directors room of the Mid-West Co- 
operative Oil Mill and the Lubbock meet- 
ing will be at the Farmers Cooperative 
Compress. 

Both meetings will begin at 10 a.m. 
New developments and techniques will 
be discussed by experts in the cotton gin- 
ning industry, says Schroeder. 

Sponsors include Texas Cooperative 
Ginners Association, Mid-West Coopera- 
tive Oil Mill, Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, 
Farmers Cooperative Compress, Plains 
Cotton Cooperative Association and 
Plainview Cooperative Compress. 

For full details, contact Schroeder, 307 
Nash Building, Austin. 


PVO Receives Award 


United Shareholders of America has 
awarded its Certificate of Merit for 1960- 
61 to Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp., San 
Francisco, in recognition of the Com- 
pany’s efforts to improve management- 
shareholder relations, achieve good cor- 
poration citizenship and improve profits 
and dividends. 


gc. B. RAY, former manager 
Valley (Texas) Farm Bureau, is in the 
Valley Baptist Hospital, Harlingen, 
where he is being treated for a heart 
condition following an attack in Mexico 
City. Ray was in Mexico negotiating for 
bracero contracts for the El Paso Valley 
Cotton Association. 


500 South Haskell 


—— (Gin Saws 
For All Gins 


Distributed Around The World 
COTTON BELT GIN SAW MEFG., INC. 


“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America” 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phone TAylor 7-5425 
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Omnibus Farm Program 


(Continue d from Page 


come out a stronger, more efficient in- 
dustry. And while at the present time we 
recognize we have some difficulties, we 
are confident we can surmount these 
with the help of innovators who will de- 
velop efficiencies in production, process- 
ing and marketing. Under marketing 
orders and controls these improvements 
might well be discouraged.” 

Agribusiness may be the next target 
of controls says American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. They declined 
to take a stand on the Bill, however, a 
current bulletin to members says “In 
many cases it might prove to be simple 
to control a commodity by regulating a 
smaller number of agribusiness firms 
than to attempt to regulate a much 
larger number of producers.” 

Looking back, we quote from The 
Press, Nov. 12, 1960, an article entitled 
“What Can Cotton Expect From John 


Kennedy 

This article quoted from some of the 
campaign. promises of the President 

“ vlieve strongly in the need for a 
dynamic, growing national and world 
economy. I want to see all segments of 
the cotton industry share in the expanded 
domestic and export markets that will 
result from « nic growtl 

I do not intend to permit the liquida 
tion of the cotton farmers of the Sout! 
I believe that cottor acreage has been 
cut far ign 

“Beginning next January, the new 
Democratic administration will work with 
cotton farmers and their leaders, and 


YOU... NEXT FALL... 
YOU PLANT 


REX SEED, INC. + PARKIN, ARK. 


with their Congressmen to develop spe- 
cific program improvements best suited 
to the long-range needs of the cotton 
industry.” 

In contrast to the foregoing, the events 
of today have brought to mind a quote 
from Dr. Lyle Fitzgerald, who said in a 
paper delivered before the AFMA con- 
vention recently concerning Advisory 
Committee selections—“Who is a broiler 
producer? A man with one chicken? Or a 
Socialist with a pot to cook the chicken 
in. 


Despite Freeman's testimony that “the 
Secretary will be cast in the role of an 
umpire or referee and his powers will be 
lessened” the following item, taken from 
Gerald Dearing’s Cotton Comments, May 
19, may cast light upon the actual powers 
of the Secretary under the proposed 
Omnibus Farm Bill. 

“S. 1643 gives statutory authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to initiate 
and formulate agricultural price support 
and supply control programs. Any such 
program would become effective unless 
vetoed by Congress, operating without 
protection from minority rule, or unless 
disapproved by producers. 

“Under this authority the Secretary, 
for the first time, could: 

“1. Develop national marketing orders, 
without public hearing, for any agricul- 
tural commodity. Under such orders the 
Secretary could: 

“a. Administer national orders on a 
regional basis. 

“b. Include volume controls. 

“ce. Select base periods for production 
adjustment. 

“d. Set quotas in terms of acres, pro- 
duction units or commodity units. 

“e. Establish minimum allotments. 

“f. Establish voting eligibility. 

“eg. Regulate marketing by grade, size, 
pack and container. 

“h. Include mandatory check-offs for 
promotional advertising. 

“i. Impose civil penalties on producers. 

“j. Refuse a hearing on an appeal by 
a producer. 

“k. Require a producer to sell to a par- 
ticular handler. 

“2. Continue an order even though a 
majority of producers favored its termi- 
nation. 

“3. Develop marketing quota programs 
for any agricultural commodity, when- 
ever the total supply exceeded normal 
supply. Under such quota programs the 
Secretary could: 

“a. Set quotas in terms of acres, pro- 
duction units or commodity units. 

“b. Adjust national marketing quotas 
practically at will. 

“ce. Adjust farm marketing quotas 
practically at will. 

“d. Establish voting eligibility. 

“e. Establish minimum allotments and 
abolish present ones. 

“f. Provide for transfer of allotments 
on any commodity by any method. 

“4. Include the following price support 
programs: 

“a. Direct payments. 

“b. Incentive payments. 

“ec. Diversion payments, based upon 
specific authority. 

“d. Limitation on price supports to 
any one producer, based upon specific 
authority. 

“e. Require compliance with conserva- 
tion practices, based upon specific 
authority.” 
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e Pendleton Receives 
Award from USDA 


ALFRED M. PENDLETON, Federal ex- 
tension ginning specialist, Dallas, has re- 
ceived an ‘‘outstanding performance 
award for substantially exceeding his 
position” by USDA. 


ALFRED M. PENDLETON 


Word of the commendation was an- 
nounced May 22 and Pendleton received 
his citation by mail. 

Pendleton, a veteran cotton ginning 
specialist, is known across the Belt for 
his work in the cotton industry and was 
a recent participant in the Marketing 
Conference—Research Clinic in Memphis. 


New Bulletin 
SAVE MONEY WITH 
LATERAL OILING 


Cotton farmers can save 50 percent 
cost on lateral oiling compared to hand 
hoeing. 

This is brought out in a new bulletin, 
“Lateral Oiling of Grass and Weeds in 
Cotton,” available from Texas Experi- 
ment Station, College Station. 

Fred C. Elliott and Glenn Black, Ex- 
tension cotton specialist and associate 
specialist, respectively, are co-authors. 


Palm Oil Imports 
Congo Remains Chief Source 


Despite internal troubles, the Republic 
of the Congo not only retained its posi- 
tion as the U.S.’s chief source of palm 
oil, but increased exports by 6,000 tons. 

Total U.S. palm oil imports of 23,409 
tons were about a thtird higher than in 
1959. Indonesia tripled its shipments, and 
Nigeria supplied palm oil for the first 
time in five years. 


Farm Income Up in 1961 


Farm operators realized net income in 
1961 will be up over 1960 by a billion 
dollars or more, according to USDA. 

An increase reflects anticipated record 
farm marketings, higher prices for crops 
and increased government payments. 
Some increase in farm production ex- 
penses would offset part of increased 
receipts. 
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e New Cotton Batting 
Project Reviewed 


RESEARCH EFFORTS to develop a 
more resilient cohesive cotton batt for 
use by the automotive, bedding and furni- 
ture markets were reviewed by directors 
of National Cotton Batting Institute, 
meeting in New Orleans recently. 

The batt study, which is a cooperative 
effort among the Institute, USDA, Foun- 
dation for Cotton Education and Re- 
search, the Textile Waste Association and 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion, will get underway at USDA’s South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans about July 1. 

Directors also approved plans for the 
Institute’s fourth annual Furniture De- 
sign Awards contest. The contest, estab- 
lished to emphasize the versatility of 
cotton and spring construction in contem- 
porary furniture, is conducted jointly 
with National Cotton Council. Open to 
all professional and student designers, 
four $1,000 prizes are offered for best 
designs. 

Winners in the 1961 contest will be an- 
nounced at the American Furniture 
Mart’s annual press luncheon preceding 
the Winter Furniture Market in Chicago. 
A collection of outstanding designs, in- 
cluding the winning entries, will be dis- 
played throughout the nine-day market. 

Milton G. Warren of Standard Cotton 
Products Co., Flint, Mich., serves as pres- 
ident of the Institute. William G. Davis 
is executive secretary. 


Opdyke Co-op Gin Elects 


Opkdyke Co-op Gin, Levelland, Texas, 
Jerry N. Tucker, manager, has announced 
the following officers and _ directors: 
James Morrow, president; Joe Wade, 
vice-president; I. J. Duff, Jr., secretary; 
Olen McDonald, Douglas Kauffman, Bob- 
by Vinson and Earl Patterson, directors. 


Harmon County, Okla. 
Soybeans Rotated With Cotton 


Soybeans may prove to be a better crop 
than grain sorghum in rotation with cot- 
ton in Harmon County in southwestern 
Oklahoma, says an area farmer, Bilbo 
Coke. Coke, who harvested the first soy- 
beans in Harmon County in 1960, planted 
15 acres in rotation with cotton. 


Turkish Cotton Down 


Cotton exports were down 37 percent 
during the first seven months (August- 
February) of the current season for 
Turkish cotton, says USDA. 

Principal destinations include nine 
percent of total exported bales (229,000 
bales) going to Communist countries, up 
three percent for a similar period ljast 
year. 

Turkish exports during the full season 
are expected to decline because they hope 
to export more cotton fabrics and yarn. 


Hollums Heads Floydada Gin 


T. C. Hollums has been elected presi- 
dent of Floydada (Texas) Farmers Co-op 
Gin, according to Manager L. Fulton. 
Other officers and directors include: 
H. B. Johnson, vice-president; Roy Hale, 
secretary; Fred Jackson and Gilbert L. 
Fawver, directors. 


In 1960 


Plains Produces Area’s 
Second Largest Crop 


Texas High Plains counties produced 
the second largest cotton crop on record 
in 1960, says Plains Cotton Growers As- 
sociation, Lubbock. 

The 23 counties produced 1,942,787 
bales, second only to the bumper 1959 
crop of 2,025,433 bales. The 1960 output 
represented 44.7 percent of the total 
Texas crop and 13.6 percent of the U.S. 
total. 

Prospects for the coming season show 
that all existing records may be broken 
as total acreage available will be the 


most since 1953 when no allotments were 
in effect. 

Largest producing county on the Plains 
last year was Lubbock County with 
244,323 bales followed by Hale County 
with 188,822 bales. 


Mill Adds New Facilities 


Valley Cooperative Oil Mill, Harlingen, 
Texas, is adding a storage building to 
bring the mill’s facilities up to 50,000 
tons of seed, says Parke T. Moore, gen- 
eral manager. 

The mill is adding two unloaders to 
match the increasing speed of mechani- 
cal harvesting, says Moore. 

They now have five storage 
with eight unloaders. 


houses 


Question for 


Advertisers: 


Should you always use 
new copy, or occasionally 
repeat a previous 
advertisement? 


... IT ATTRACTS 


Just as many 


“new readers” (according 
to a recent McGraw-Hill 
survey) as did the 
original insertion. 
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ANSWER: 


Repeat, one, two, or 
three of your best 
advertisements! Not only 


does this practice save on 
productions costs... 


Give your 
advertising 
IMPACT 
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From Italy to Texas 


The Stork Gets New Wings 


THE SMITHS pose with their three children, Mark, age 9, Mary, on the left, and 


Martha, age 21 months. 


HE STORY ABOUT THE STORK ar- 

riving with a bundle of joy is not a 
myth to nine-year-old Mark Smith, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. B. G. (Bill) Smith of 
Seagraves, Texas. But the stork was a jet 
airliner from Italy, and it brought two 
bundles—identical twin Italian girls. 


“GIN' 


‘BLOWER-CLEANER 
TRY IT 


FREE! 


POWERFUL 
1-1/3 H.P. BLOWER 


STANDARD FOR ALL GINS... 
THOUSANDS IN USE! 


AC 


© Keep your gin motors free of lint 
prevent overheating and burn-outs 


© Plenty of power for all gin cleaning 


WE WILL SEND ONE FOR FREE TRIAL. 
NO OBLIGATION 


ACE-SYCAMORE, INC. 


446 DEKALB AVE. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


SYCAMORE, ILL. 


Smith, who is vice-president of Sea- 
graves Co-op Gin and a director of Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill in Lubbock, and his 
wife adopted Mark in 1952 when he was 
three months old through the National 
Catholic Refugee Agency — the same 
agency which found twins Mary and 
Martha. 

The Smiths laugh about the Italian 
language book and Living Language rec- 
ords they purchased when their twin 
daughters arrived. They thought the 21- 
month-old girls were talking to each 
other in Italian, but the children pay less 
attention to the Italian records than they 
do to the latest rock and roll disk—so 
the talk has been dismissed as childish 
prattle. Mary and Martha, who have been 
in Texas a little over a month, still speak 
very little English; but, says Smith, like 
all children, they understand more than 
they let you know. 


Fats and Oils Seminar Held 


Egypt held its first seminar on edible 
fats and oils in Cairo recently, with ex- 
perts from the U.S., Spain and Turkey 
participating. 

The seminar, sponsored by the Soybean 
Council, helped to further introduce soy- 
beans to Egypt and reviewed the fats and 
oils situation. 


Union Gin Names Jones 


Bobby Jones will serve as president of 
Union Co-op Gin, Slaton, Texas, for the 
coming year. Other officers and directors, 
announced by Manager Jesse M. Johnson, 
include: O. L. Doyle, vice-president; Clar- 
ence Kitten, secretary; W. L. Bednarz 
and Pat Patterson, directors. 
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e Lubbock Man Receives 
Hoblitzelle Award 


FRANK GRAY, 45-year-old cotton farm- 
er from Lubbock, has been named one of 
two winners of the 1961 Hoblitzelle 
Awards for the Advancement of Texas 
Rural Life. 

The awards were given at the Texas 
Research Foundation’s annual field day 
at Renner near Dallas. 

Awards, $5,000 cash and a gold me- 
dallion, are presented annually by the 
Hoblitzelle Foundation of Dallas. 

Gray, widely known for his work in 
soil and water conservation, has traveled 
extensively at his own expense speaking 
to groups on the subject. 


1961 Production 


Average Tonnage Expected 
For Tung Crop 


U.S. tung production in 1961 should 
reach 30 to 32 million pounds. 

This is the estimate of Dr. George F. 
Potter, supervisor physiologist, Bogalusa 
(La.) Tung Investigations Office, W. W. 
Kilby, horticulturist, Mississippi Experi- 
ment Station’s experimental tung farm, 
and R. R. Becke, executive secretary, 
American Tung Oil Association. 

The estimate, arrived at during a re- 
cent meeting in Popularville, Miss., is 
based on grower reports and actual field 
surveys in many areas of the Tung Belt. 
Although various figures have been 
quoted previously, this is the first esti- 
mate made by those working closest to 
the crop situation, says American Tung 
News. 

The estimate reflects an approximate 
70 percent crop in Mississippi, Louisiana 
and Texas, and a near bumper crop in 
Florida, Alabama and Georgia. In figur- 
ing this year’s crop, exact tonnage and 
oil from each state during the years 1954 
to 1960 were taken into account. 

The largest crop in the Tung Belt was 
in 1958 when 44,800,000 pounds of tung 
oil was produced. 

In the average crop year of 1959 when 
33 million pounds of oil was produced. 
Mississippi contributed 18,080,000 pounds; 
Louisiana, 5,360,000 pounds; Florida, 
8,640,000 pounds; and Georgia-Alabama, 
830,000 pounds. This year is expected to 
follow 1959's pattern fairly close with 
Florida being a little higher and Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana a little lower. 


Cotton Classes Slated 


Classes for the fifty-second annual cot- 
ton school will be conducted at Texas 
A&M College, June 5-July 14, reports 
J. M. Ward, professor in charge. 

The 1961 school, conducted by the de- 
partment of agricultural economics and 
sociology, will emphasize grading, stap- 
ling, determining cotton properties and 
trade procedures. 

For information write Ward, in care of 
the sponsoring department, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 


CHARLES U. PICKRELL, 
Tueson, director-emeritus, Arizona Ex- 
tension Service, and PERL CHARLES, 
U.S. Forest Service, Cave Creek, Arizona, 
have been awarded special length of serv- 
ice citations by USDA for those who have 
had over 10 years of Federal service. 
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e Tung Industry Conclave 
Slated Sept. 26-28 


MEMBERS of the tung oil industry will 
hold their twenty-seventh annual conven- 
tion Sept. 26-28 at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., says 
Roland R. Becke, executive secretary. 

A combination a of the National 
Tung Oil Marketing Cooperative and the 
Pan American Tung Research and De- 
velopment League, the convention will 
include discussions and reports of all 
phases of the two organizations within 
the last year. 


Texas Ginners Slate 
District Meetings 


Texas Cotton Ginners Association has 
slated the following district meetings for 
the months of June, July and August: 

June 6: Districts 13 and 14, Edinburg, 
Echo Hotel, 11:00 a.m. 

June 7: Districts 11 and 12, Corpus 
Christi, Trade Winds Motel Highway 9- 
Western City Limits, 10:00 a.m. 

June 8: District 10, Richmond, Bill 
Williams Restaurant, 11:00 a.m. 

July 18: District 7, Brenham, V.F.W. 
Hall, 10:00 a.m. 

July 19: District 9, Austin, Zilker 
Park, 10:00 a.m. 

July 20: District 8, Temple, Temple 
Oil Mill, 6:30 p.m. 

July 21: District 6, Waco, Green Perch, 
11:00 a.m. 

Aug. 1: District 4, oy Com- 
press or Fair Grounds, 6:30 p.m. 

Aug. 2: District 5, tenneuiin Coun- 
try C a "6:00 p.m. 

Aug. 3: Districts 1, 2 and 3, Paris, 
Nicholson House, 11:00 a.m. 

Aug. 8: Districts 21 and 22, Abilene, 
West Texas Utilities Club House, 10:30 
a.m. 

Aug. 10: District 23, El Paso, Del 
Norte Hotel, 10:00 a.m. 

Aug. 24: Districts 15 and 16, Quanah, 
Lake Pauline, 10:00 a.m. 

Aug. 26: Districts 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
Lubbock, Parkway Manor, 9:00 a.m. 


New Product 
FAFNIR ANNOUNCES NEW CAST 
IRON FLANGE BEARING 

A new low-cost ball bearing in a 
flange-type + housing is now available 
through The Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
Britain, Conn. 

Of special application in the farm ma- 
chinery and air-conditioning fields, the 
unit also meets the requirements of other 
machinery manufacturers. 

Known as the FLCT, this unit consists 
of a compact cast iron housing with a 
standard inner ring ball bearing and 
self-locking collar. It is interchangeable 
with Fafnir’s 2-bolt Flangette stampings. 
The combination square and round bolt 
holes will accomodate carriage bolts or 
standard machine bolts. 

The bearing face on the collar is lo- 
cated flush with the face of the casting 
in such a way that water will not puddle 
when mounted for vertical shaft applica- 
tions. The frame side is recessed to allow 
water or dirt to by-pass as well as to pre- 
vent build-up of airpressure against the 
bearing seal. 

The FLCT is available in shaft sizes 
from one-half inch to one and seven-six- 
teenths inch O.D. except for thirteen- 
sixteenths inch O.D. 


Cotton Men Tour Mills 


THIS SCENE WAS TAKEN at the conclusion of a series of tours made by cotton 
ginners, county agricultural agents, bankers and key cotton growers from the Pied- 
mont area of North Carolina. Shown during a tour of Cannon Mills Co. are, standing, 
A. E. Cannon, president, Cannon Mills; to his right, M. E. Thigpen, North Carolina 
Extension marketing specialist; A. W. Fisher, vice-president, Cannon Mills; to the 
left of Cannon are F. H. Heidelberg, executive vice-president, North ( ‘arolina Cotton 
Promotion Association; T. N. Ingram, executive vice-president, North Carolina Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Association; and J. S. Holland, North Carolina public relations 
representative, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. Mills on previous tours 
included Waverly Mills, Laurinberg; Erwin Mills, Dunn; J. P. Stevens & Co., Roanoke 
Rapids; and Borden Manufacturing Co., Goldsboro. A total of 187 cotton industry 
leaders attended the tours. 


Polk Named on Board cer in charge and chairman of the board 


of cotton examiners, announced John L. 
Carlo B. Polk, veteran of over 20 years McCollum, manager, southwest area, cot- 
in the Houston cotton classing office of ton division, USDA-AMS. 
USDA-AMS has been selected new offi- Polk replaces Clarence C. Tobey. 


SPARE MOTORS 


FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 


Delivered and Installed 
Anywhere — Anytime 


ELECTRIC MOTOR REPAIR 


New Motors AND REWINDING 


Allis-Chalmers 
Century Industrial Supplies 
A. O. Smith 
Baldor 
Delco 


LUBBOCK ELECTRIC C0. 


1108 34th Street 


Phone 
Day SH 4-2336 
Night SH 4-7827 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Lummus Gin Repair Parts Dayton Belts 
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CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS 
VENTS... 


\ \> 


e June 6-9—International Association of 
Seed Crushers’ annual meeting. Stock- 
holm, Sweden. A. E. Peel, London, 
secretary. 


@ June 11-13—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual meeting. 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss. O. D. Easley, Southern Cotton Oil 
Div... Wesson & Snowdrift, 1351 
Williams St.. Memphis 1, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 12-13—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners Association annual meeting. West- 
ern Skies Hotel, Albuquerque. Winston 
Lovelace, Loving, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 18-20 — Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Gal- 
vez Hotel, Galveston. Jack Whetstone, 
629 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 18-21 — North Carolina-South 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tions’ annual meeting. Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.. Ocean Forest Hotel. Mrs. Durrett 
L. Williams, P. O. Box 514, Columbia, 
S.C.; and Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
6415, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurers. 


e June 21-23 — Southwestern Peanut 
Shellers’ Association annual meeting. 
Hilton Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. John 
Haskins, Durant, Okla., secretary- 
treasurer. 


@ June 25-27 — Southeastern Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Grand Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. C. M. 
Scales, 2337 N. Decatur Rd., Decatur, Ga., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 25-27 — International Oil Mill 
Superinte niente? Association annual con- 
vention. The Granada Hotel (formerly 
the Hilton Hotel), San Antonio. H. E. 
Wilson, Wharton, Texas, secretary. 


e Aug. 3-1{—National Soybean Proces- 
sors Association annual meeting. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. R. G. 
Houghtlin, 3818 Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago 4, president. 


e Aug. 28-29—American Soybean Asso- 
ciation annual convention. Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis. George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
lowa, executive vice-president. 


1962 


e Jan. 8-12 — Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion-Mechanization Conference. Memphis. 
For information write Claude L. Welch, 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12. 


e Jan. 11-12—Thirteenth annual Cotton 
Research Clinic, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst, N.C. For information write 
Rebert V. Miraldi, technical section, Na- 
tional Cotton Council, Ring Building, 
Room 502, 1200 18th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6. 


e Jan. 29-30—National Cotton Council 
annual meeting. Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice- 
president, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis. 


e Feb. 10-14 — Southeastern Gin Sup- 
pliers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Concurrent with convention of Alabama- 
Florida, Georgia and Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Associations. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, P. O. Box 
1098, Decatur, Ga. 


e Feb. 10-14—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, P. 0. Box 
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1098, Decatur, 
president. 


e Feb. 10-14 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual meeting. 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, 
P. O. Box 1098, Decatur, Ga., executive 
vice-president. 


Ga., executive vice- 


e Feb. 10-14—Carolinas Ginners’ Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta. Maxie Helms, P. O. Box 512, 
Bennettsville, S.C., office secretary. 


e Feb. 11-13—Texas Cooperative Gin- 
ners Association, Texas Federation of 
Cooperatives and Houston Bank of Co- 
operatives will meet in Hotel Driscoll, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. For information 
write Bruno Schroeder, executive vice- 
president, 307 Nash Bldg., Austin, Texas. 


e March 4-6—Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis. 
For information, write W. Kemper Bru- 
ton, Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Associ- 
ation, Blytheville, Ark. 


March 1-6—Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners Association annual meeting. 
Memphis. (In conjunction with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit.) W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice-president. 


e@ March 4-6—Tennessee Ginners Associ- 
ation annual meeting. Memphis. (In con- 
junction with Midsouth Gin Supply Ex- 
hibit.) Harold (Pete) Williams, Jackson, 
Tenn., secretary. 


e March 23—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Hotel, Oklahoma City. Mrs. Roberta 
Reubell, 307 Bettes Bldg., 1501 Classen 
Blvd., Oklahoma City, secretary. 


@ April 1-3—Texas Cotton Ginners Asso- 
ciation annual convention. State Fair- 
grounds, Dallas. Edward H. Bush, execu- 
tive vice-president, P. O. Box 7665, Dal- 
las, 26. 


e June 23-26 — North Carolina-South 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion in Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C. For information contact M. UL. 
Hogue, secretary-treasurer, North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers Association, 
P. .O Box 6415, Raleigh, N.C. 


@ Sept. 26-28—American Tung Industry 
Convention. Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Edgewater Gulf, Miss. Roland R. Becke, 
executive secretary, Poplarville, Miss. 


U.S. Cotton 
More Shipments to Canada 


Canadian mills are continuing to pur- 
chase large quantities of U.S. cotton. 

Shipments from the U.S. account for 
“0 percent of total imports of 100,000 
bales during the first five months 
(August-December) of 1960-61. In the 
same period of 1959-60, U.S. cotton com- 
prised about two-thirds (81,000 bales) of 
total imports of 122,000 bales. Most of 
the remaining cotton in both years was 
obtained from Mexico. 


Big Spring Co-op Elects 


Big Spring (Texas) Co-op Gin and 


Supply, Paul Bishop, manager, has an- 
nounced the following officers and direc- 
tors: Ross Hill, president; Jack Buchan- 
an, vice-president; Lindell Newton, sec- 
retary; B. M. Newton, H. E. Tubb, R. J. 
Neill and Walker Bailey, directors. 


May 27. 1961 
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. for the greatest lint cleaning performance 


a MOSS behind a MOSS 


Look twice at this combination! Together, these Moss 
Lint Cleaners give top cleaning performance in the 
field — unequalled by any standards of comparison. 
And, a MOSS behind a MOSS delivers maximum 
return per dollar invested. An additional MOSS can 
be mounted behind the MOSS you have or behind 


HIGHER GRADES! «HIGHER GINNING VOLUME! - HIGHER PROFITS! 


any other cleaner with a minimum of installation time 
and installation cost. 


Progressive ginners have been quick to see the advan- 
tages of “tandem” cleaning for their customers. The 
result? Improved grades and higher prices for the 
grower; greater volume and profit for the ginner. 


Meet competition this sure, sensible way without waiting another season! Call us today for details! 


3116 Main Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The HARDWICKE - ETTER inclined cleaner 
is widely recognized as the standard of the world 
in seed cotton cleaning equipment. It is versatile 
and here’s why: the basic cleaner is a 5-cylinder 
unit; when added cleaning is needed all the 
ginner has to do is add on as many 2-cylinder 
units as he needs. The Hardwicke - Etter in- 
clined cleaner fits perfectly into any ginning 
system, and is especially well suited to the 
THINSTREAM ginning system — the sure, 
safer system designed to preserve cotton’s in- 
herent quality throughout the ginning process. 
Available in 50”, 70”, or 96” widths and with at 
an option as to screens or grid bars. Write today 
for the colorful new illustrated brochure which 
describes the unmatched versatility of the H-E 
inclined cleaner. 


HARDWICKE-ETTER 
THINSTREAM GINNING 


HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY SHERMAN, TEXAS 


NIVE MICROFILMS, INC. 
132 N IST ST. 
\NN ARBOR, MICH. 
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